“my fear was, that if wisdom depended on aj) 


‘very new victory will give you fresh cour- 


as “the 
"gweet,”* to is the rest of any one who can 
his the consciousness that 


“man can work.” 


‘gccount. It would be carried 
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the great secret of all success. 
hap.pot felt the quickening, energizing 
earnest purpose? Ie 


pot. some, stimulant always at hand, 


we may wep to quicken our lagging 


spowerm,.when the pulse beats low, and the 


sy with eloth? Thero is one 
meyer loses its power— 


Mbigh. always, if rightly applied, wi 
-eomplish the,desired purpose... There 
watchword, which, if only made our own, 
will, ever, arpuse.our souls to do battle man- 


fally in the conflicts of life. That stimu- | 


lant—that watchword—is dufy. Daty,” 
which, in the, langaage of a sweet writer, 
bilge, aky over every man——up 10 
heatt may-be, into which the sky-lark 
happiness always goes singing’ 
are Gonetantly sighing over 
loug arrears of duties, which continusl- 
“fy pealte them fo the face? Yet they scarce- 
ites forth a band to clear away the scores. 
9, dlaggish sou), arouse yourself to a new 
“work 
hard task.master. His yoke is easy, 


“guid barden is light.” Whatever thy | 
“hand fiadeth to do, do it with thy might.” 


"Do it instantly, if you would do it easily. 
be dnd make your arm stronger. Begin 


Uy doing the trifing duty nearest your 
* haad first. “Let it he done quickly and 
Prien id ‘and you have made a great 


The’ soul grows athjetic, just as 


body does, bj 
the labouring man is 


“Work” “In all the round of worldly plea- 
“purses there is no joy which can compare 
Which flows from the performance 


“with that 
"of duty. 


hearts hamb! 
“work 


L. M. 


For the Presbyterian. 
OUR MISSIONARY BOX, 


HOW IT WAS FILLED, AND A HINT OF WHAT 
WAS IN IT. 


‘About six weeks ago, a notice was read 


jo our church, requesting all the ladies 


who would join in making up a box of sup- 


‘plies for a missionary family, to mect at 
I confess that 


multitude of counsellors, her voice would 
not be heard in the proposed meeting. 
Several spectres came up before me, and it 
seemed to me that they obtruded themselves 
before other faces in the audience. They 
are rather common over the country just 
now. Spectre first was, “every thing must 
go for the war!’’ Our good, ladies were 
active in the « Soldiers’ Aid Society.” But 
their doctrine is, that if one good cause de- 
mands a convenient amount of effort and 


self-denial, another, at least equally worthy, | 


deserves that sort of extraordinary exertion 
whieh costs something. The spectre van- 
ished. | 
boeMext came the “we must help ourselves’ 
‘ppectre. Truly, dollevtion day,” and pew- 
“went day” were at hand. But when these 
‘learnest people are zealous of good works, 
“they do not know where to stop. They 


~have rejected that facetious little dogma of 
‘the last feather breaking the camel’s 


back.” They are not of those who are 
-more afraid of doing the first good work, 

than of dying under the burden of the last. 
At the sight of Prov. xi. 24, this spectre 
“took leave‘of absence. 


Next-came the “charity begins at home” 


(spectre. And verily, we must ‘share with 


| ‘the-weedy around us, the abundance which 


the Master has given us. But true charity 
“hastes to fluish ap the homé-work cheerful- 
ly, and then extends her efforts. She does 
none the less in her own neighbourhood, 
‘while she does the more abroad. When 
‘the home fountain is really full of charity 
‘to'every needy neighbour, it will still send 
‘its stream to gleam in the sunshine, and 
1force its way through every barrier, to join 
‘the larger current which carries blessiogs 
‘to others equally in want. Distance may 
‘deadon our sympathy, but it does not soothe 
the sufferings of those in need. This spec- 
tre fied. His masked battery was of no 
at the point 

of the needle! : 

Some one ‘suggested “preach a sermon 
‘for the missionary box.” I[ found a text 
quite readily—Philip. iv. 14~19—and the 
number of “heads” which came to mind 
would have done fair credit to the old ser- 
monisere, who sometimes attained to 17thly. 
“The missionary letter’ came, and it was it- 
‘eelf sermon enough—short, pointed, very 
practical, eloquent, and telling just what 


was needed. It was read in the “circle” 


‘(may the endless circle be the symbol of 
benevolence) over and over again, and the 
“pumbers of the «circle increased. The 
‘meetings became so interesting, that two 
owere held every week. It became a privi- 
‘legean enjoyment, to make up a mission- 


, ary box. The emulation in offering aid 


-@xtended to the young men, the merchants, 


Express Company. 


retarned from the last meet- 
Ying ‘held'for this purpose. It was pleasant 
meot‘those women which laboured with 
me in the gospel,. . . . and with other, my 
féllow-labourers, whose names are in the 
“book of life.” But the most pleasing 
Whoaght was, that's devoted missionary far 
‘out om the prairios was to share with me in 
‘the bounties of a generous people. About 
hundred and seventy-five different arti- 
‘gles of clothing snd house furniture showed 
‘that the varied wants of a family had been 
‘as wisely consulted as ible. Their 
‘value will: certainly not fall short of $130, 
‘leaving out mosvof the expense of makiog 
‘ep into garments.. There ie something for 
every day, covery night, aad especially for 

; something intended for each one, 


wole of the foot, to the crown of the head— 
‘excepts lint for the missionary. If we had 
sumber, he should have had 


will ao- 


activit , or life will close and leave your 
alf done! Remember, nothiog is 
which you cannot do. God is 


abundant exercise, and 


‘the Christian that makes duty his 
‘Gotistant motto, who is the strong pillar in 
“pay Chatth: “Tt is he who grows most in 
“the diving life, and accomplishes most for 
“he horder of his Master. Let the exam- 
| pe of our ever faithful, ever active Re- 
“deemer be always before us, and let our 
sey with Him, “I must 
of Him that sent me while 
“ft is day; the night cometh, ae no 


land-adapted to the entire person, from the 
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will weather the storm in an overcoat from 
‘8 young gentleman whom it would serve for 
an Arctic voyage, and if be return weary 
under its weight, he may find relief ia a 
“double gown” of cheerful colours, the 
‘gift of a cheerful heart. If, then, he could 
have a few more books from us, we should 
be glad, bat books are too heavy for the 
box. “A fat cheese demanded the corner 
“which they might have filled, and a pack- 
rage of paper claimed its share of room. 
"The result proves that a missionary box 
Gin’ be filled readily, cheerfully, generous- 
ly, and fully, when a few persons under- 
‘take it so heartily that a large number will 
gladly come to their aid, and esteem it a 
privilege to lend assistance. We would 
not dampen the patriotic ardour of those 
who ate supplying the wants of the army. 
| But the self-denying soldiers of the oross 
need ‘hospital stores,’ ‘‘rations,” and 
| “blankets.” And perhaps the missionary is 
‘not so well paid as the soldier, nor so able to 
provide for hidiself. . Each ought to share 
our sympathies and our liberality. The 
Providence of God means that we should 
continue the former support of missions 
without the shadow of diminution, and also 
sustain the soldier with patriotic exertion. 
-ERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 


MY GOD, I LOVE THEE! 


Brooxtyn, Nov. 11, 1861. 

Messrs. Editors—May I ask you to copy 
the following verses from St. Francis Xavier, 
a translation, I think, of Father Caswell. 
I out them from a newspaper several years 
since, and, if I remember rightly, from the 
Presbyterian. They were kept in my pocket- 
book, and, from a long companionship, be- 
‘@ame very precious—toning down many 
| early prejudices against Romanism, viewed 
as an utterly hopeless path to heaven. 
Summer before last I atteuded the funeral 


‘friend, at the chapel of St. Xavier, in New 

York. A day or two after, I lent him my 
hymn; it seemed» very sweet to him and 
the child’s mother, and never since have I 


without apparent reluctance on their part. 
No doubt that great day will reveal the 
power of the sanctifying love of the blessed 
Redeemer within the hearts of men, that 
will wash away huge errors that now seem 


| totally to obscure every lineament of Chris- 


tianity. | 
My God, I love Thee! not because 
| I hope for heaven thereby ;’ 


‘Nor because those who love Thee not 
Must burn eternally. | 


Thou, O my Jesus, Thou didst me 
Upon the cross embrace ! 

For me didst bear the nails and spear, 
And manifold disgrace. 


And griefs and torments numberless, 
And sweat of agony— 

Yea, death itself—and all for one 

_ That was thine enemy. 


Then why, O blessed Jesus Christ, 
Should I not love Thee well? 

Not for the hope of winning heaven, 
Nor of escaping hell! 


Not with the hope of gaining aught, 
Not seeking a reward; 

But as Thyself hast.loved me, - 
O everlasting Lord! 


E’en so I love Thee, and will love, 
And in Thy praise will sing, 
Solely because Thou art my God, 

And my eternal King! 


Selected for the Presbyterian. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


It is a fact, which cannot be questioned, 


we believe to be real Christians are mere 
babes in knowledge. They have just enough 


Jesus Christ. But ask them to state, prove, 
and defend, in a scriptural manner, any 
one of the leading doctrines of the gospel, 
and you would immediately discover how 
contracted is their view, and how feeble is 
their perception of divine truth. Instead 
of walking amidst the splendid light and 
varied scenery of revelation, with the con- 
fidence and joy of men whose vision is clear 
and strong, they are groping along with 
the fear and hesitation of those who are 
partially blind. This, .in most cases, is 
their fault, and not their misfortune mere- 
ly. . We are commanded to grow in know- 
ledge; and the apostle, in the following 
very severe language, reproved the believ- 
ing Hebrews for their ignorance: «‘When 
for the time ye ought to be teachers, ye have 
need that one teach you again, which be 
the first principles of the oracles of Uiod.”’ 
After this he exhorts them to “leave 
the principles of the doctrine of Christ, 
and go on to perfection.”” How earnestly, 
in other parts of his writings, did he sup- 
plicate for the churches an increase of their 
religious knowledge! It is very common 
for ministers to complain that they are 
almost afraid to ascend to the loftier parts 
of revealed truth, lest a great portion of 
their hearers should be unable to follow 
them, and reproach them with ascending 
to barren, and almost inaccessible summits. 

The causes of this deficiency of religious 
knowledge in our members are numerous 
and various. In many cases, the want of a 
religious education contributes to it. Not 
a few of them are brought in from the 
world when they are far advanced in life. 


I mean a systematic neglect of the subject. 
«¢What,” they exclaim, “will head-koow- 
ledge do for us? We are for experience. 
Experience is every thing in religion.” 
What kind of experience that is which is 
not founded on knowledge, I am at a loss 
to conceive. With such people, ignorance 
appears to be the mother of devotion. It 
should be recollected that it is in the spirit- 
ual world as it is in the natural, the seed 
of the kingdom is sown-in the light, and 
light is essential to every stage of its 
growth. If that be not right knowledge 
which does not produce feeling, certainly 
that is not right feeling which is not pro- 
duéed by knowledge. They who have only 
head-knowledge, dwell in the frigid zone of 
Christianity; and they who have only feel- 
ing, occupy the torrid zone. The former 
are frozen amidst mere cold and heartless 
speculation; the latter are scorched amidst 
wild fanaticism. | 
» How'tauch more real enjoyment of the 
trath ‘is possessed by him who clearly and 
comprehensively understands it! and how 
much more useful is he likely to be in 
communicating instruction, than the indi- 


thechat.’:!I-em quite sare that my brother 


| vidual who barely understands first princi- 


of a sweet child, the son of a Romanist 


been able to claim my verses from them, ' 


that a very large proportion of those whom: 


instruction to know that they are sinners, 
and that salvation is all of grace through |. 


There is, with many, a more culpable cause; - 


| ples! Every professing Christian—at least 


should endeavour to unite the knowledge 
of a good theologian with the experience 
of a real believer. In order to this, let 
Christians set apart time not only for read- 
iog, but studying the Seriptures; let them 
read theological books which explain and 
prove the doctrines of the gospel; let them 
commit to memory the admirable definitions 
of these doctrines contained in the Assem- 
‘bly’s Shorter Catechism; let them attend 
upon the preaching of the word, with a 
view not only to be comforted, but to be 
instructed. - The exclusive object for which 
some ‘persons hear sermons, is to obtain a 
little comfort. They sit waiting and watch- 
ing for some sweet and savoury assurance 
—some well-known hackneyed consolatory 
topic—some lively appeal to the experi- 
ence; and until this comes, they thiok 
lightly of every thing else. The minister 
may have given the clearest elucidation of 
some dark and doubtful passage, the most 
profound discussion of some sublime doc- 
trine, the most masterly defence of some 
disputed truth; but to the mere comfort- 
hunters all this is nothing else than the 
husk or the shell, which is to be cracked, 
and thrown away for the kernel of a little 
Christian experience. From such sermons 
they go home with hungry and cheerless 
appetites, complaining that they have found 
it a lost opportunity. 

Let me not be mistaken. Comfort ought 
to be sought for, but always through the 
medium of knowledge. The best warmth 
is that which comes, not from ardent spirits, 
but from the sun, which sends his heat to 
the frame in those beams which convey 
light to the eye. The fact is, that some 
people’s religion is of that weak, unhealthy 
kind, which is supported only by elixirs 
and cordials. 

After all, I am constrained to confess, 
that the darkness which rests upon the 
mind of the church member is the result, 
in some cases, of that cloudiness which en- 
velopes the mind of the pastor;—if there 
is ignorance in the pew, it is because there 
is so little knowledge in the pulpit. When 
the preacher dwells on nothing but a few 
hackneyed common-place topics of an ex- 
perimental or consolatory nature; when all 
the varied and sublime parts of revealed 
truth are neglected for one unceasing round 
of beaten subjects; when a text is selected 
from time to time, which requires no study 
to understand, no ability to expound; when 
nothing is heard from one Sabbath to an- 
other, but the same sentiments in the same 
words, until the introduction of a new or 
original conception would startle the con- 
gregation almost as much as the entrance 
of a spectre; who can wonder, if under 
such circumstances the congregation should 
grow tired of their preacher? or if such 
drowsy tioklings should lull the fold, till, 
with their shepherd, they sink to the slum- 


| bers of indifference, amidst the thickening 


gloom of religious ignorance?—Fev. J. A. 
James. 


— 


A Dream that is Easy of Interpretation. 


The recent articles in the Evangelist, in 
regard to the brevity of pastorates, and the 
general prevalence of the stated supply 
system, have so affected my mind that I 
have dreamed a dream, of which [ will un- 
burden myself by relating. 

And behold, I saw in my dream that 
there was a great ladder placed on the 
earth, and extending up toward heaven, 
though the top of it did not quite reach 
there. And some who stood by were dis- 
puting whether it was indeed Jacob’s lad- 
der, or only one built of the material called 
men’s imaginations; but they could not 
satisfactorily settle the matter. And [ 
saw in my dream that the churches of the 
land were arranged up and down the lad- 
der, according to the order of their own 
estimation. 

And I saw that those churches whose 
congregations were large and wealthy— 
which paid large salaries to their pastors 
—which had. elegant sanctuaries and tall 
steeples, were arranged nearest to the top 
of the ladder, while all along down were 
arranged feebler churches, until those near- 
est to the ground were few in numbers, 
located in retired places, and poor in this 
world’s goods. And behold, I saw in my 
dream that a great number of men whp 
desired the office of a bishop, were about 
the foot of the ladder, casting their eyes 
upward to the churches nearest to the top of 
the ladder; and some of them could not so 
much as even cast their eyes downward for 
a moment, but their gaze was continually 
fixed upon the top of the ladder, which they 
supposed was nearest to heaven. And I 
saw in my dream that the churches which 
were upon the ladder, were continually call- 
ing by name those bishops who stood around, 
and saying, ‘Come up hither, and preside 
over us.” And I saw that as one was thus 
called by a church nearest the top, he be- 
came very zealous to serve the King in the 
most useful position, and therefore he would 
go up, while there was much commotion 
among those who remained below. 

And behold, some of the churches néar 
the ground did call some of the bishops 
by name, and say unto them, “Come up 
hither, and be bishop over us.” And I 
saw that some of those called went cheer- 
fully to the churches which called them. 
But one of them said in his heart, « Now, 
if I go to be bishop of this church, which 
is low down upon the ladder, [ shall not 
have the liberty to go up higher when my 
name shall be called by those above. Per- 
adventure, also, these unlearned people will 
not appreciate me; therefore, I will only 
go with them for a time.” And thus he 
became a stated supply. Another said: 
“I will go to this church which calleth 
me, but only that I may grow therein, so 
that when my stature is increased, some 
one may say uoto me, Go up higher.” 
And thus his pastorate was a very short 
one. 

And behold, I saw in my dream, that 
upon a time one of the churches that was 
high up on the ladder did call by name a 
pastor of a church which was lower down, 
and say uoto him, “Come up hither;” and 
I saw that he did accept of the call, and so 
there was much commotion among the pas- 
tors round about him; and I saw that some 
of them were continually striving to get up 
higher on the ladder; and thus they did 
not strive to remain firm where they were, 
and thus their pastorates were short ones. 
And I saw in my dream, that as they were 
striving to climb up, some of them did 
lose their foothold, and fell headlong to the 
ground, causing them great injury. Some 
of those who fell were cured of their iojur- 
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tion, and did commence at the foot of the 
ladder again, and did gradually go up 
higher than before; while vthers were in- 
jured so badly, that they said among them- 
selves, ‘* Let us become agents, or buy a 
farm, or open a book-store; for behold, the 
ministry is not our calling.” 

And I sawalso in my dream, that the 
churches which were nearest to the bottom 
of the ladder were continually striving to 
place themselves up higher; and behold, 
when they were in want of a pastor, they 
would listen to many voices before they 
would call any by name; and when they 
did invite one by name to come up to them, 
they would ask him to lift them up higher 
on the ladder; and if he was not strong 
enough to do so, they would say to him, 


and with the best wishes fur your pros- 
perity.”’ So he would be no longer their 
pastor. And I saw also that the churches 
that were nearest to the top of the ladder 
were sometimes fearful of falling, and would 
say to their pastor, ‘‘ Hold us up!” and if 
his strength began to fail, they would say 
to him, ‘ Behold, we need a stronger bish- 
op!” And then he would leave them. 


were called and went up, staid but a little 
time; and the number about the foot of the 
ladder was great; and many who went up 
went only for a stated time, and became 
stated supplies, and not pastors. And be- 
cause of these things there was a cry of 
distress among the wise, and amidst this 
cry I awoke from my dream. And when 
I awoke, the question on my mind was, 
‘Ts this dream, as the novelists say, found- 
ed on fact?”—N. Y. Evangelist. 


__ 


THE USE OF AFFLICTIONS. 


This is a world in which comfort is 
needed, for it is a world of trouble. ‘‘Man 
is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly up- 
ward.” ‘Though a man live many years, 
and rejoice in them all, yet let him remem- 
ber the days of darkness, for they are many.” 
Since the apostasy of our first parents— 
which apostasy introduced trouble—tribula- 
tion has been a heritage to which the race 
of Adam are born, and round upon each 
son and daughter of his, io their turn, do 
days of trial and affliction roll. 

Whither, in these seasons of gloom, shall 
they look for light? Whither, in these 
seasons of weakness, shall they look for 
strength? Whither, in these days of dis- 
tress, shall they repair for consolation? The 
answer is ready. Not to themselves—not 
to philosophy—not to the world; for “vain 
comforters are they all’’—but to God, who 
created them, and to the Saviour who re- 
deemed them. Faith in God and in Christ, 
is the only panacea for the ills which flesh 
is heir to. Here we receive comfort in 
tribulation ourselves, and here we find com- 


effectual resource, and this resource is ef- 
fectual—«< Let not your heart be troubled,”’ 
said our Saviour, to his disciples, «ye be- 
lieve in God, believe also in me.” There 
is always a needs-be for our afflictions, and 
if we are Christians, they will prove for 
-our good. 

‘When Mr. Cecil was walking in the 
Botanical Garden of Oxford, his attention 
was arrested by a fine pomegranate tree, 
cut almost through the stem, near the root. 


| On asking the gardener the reason of this— 


‘Sir,’ said’ he, ‘this tree used to shoot so 
strong, that it bore nothing but leaves. I 
was therefore obliged to cut it in this man- 
ner, and when it was almost through, then 
it began to bear plenty of fruit.’ The reply 
afforded this inquisitive student a general 
practical lesson which was of considerable 
use to him in after life, when severely ex- 
ercised by personal and domestic afflictions. 
Alas! in many cases, it is not enough that 
the uselegs branches of the tree be lopped 
off, but the stock itself must be cut—and 
cut nearly through—before it can become 
extensively fruitful. And sometimes the 
finer the tree, and the more luxuriant its 
growth, the deeper must be the incision.” 
—Religious Herald. : 


DARK CHURCHES. 


A writer in the Boston Jranscript takes 
decided and sensible ground against the 
absurd city custom of keeping churches as 
dark as twilight. We give an extract from 
the article alluded to: | 

homes and churches are filled with 


It in no respect resembles the dark veil 
kind heaven draws over us, silently and 
tenderly, at night. ‘God said, Let there 
be light:’ and He made a great light ‘to 
rule the day.’ What force and meaning in 
that comprehensive expression, ‘to rule the 
day’! Why should any mortal rebel against 
such cheering, life-giving, benign rule? 
Why seek ‘darkness rather than light?’ 
when ‘Father of Lights’ is one of the sub- 
limest names of Deity. 

We do not know what plea can be offered 
on behalf of gloom and darkness, but we do 
believe, if a court should be held, and 
health, wisdom, and happiness be called to 
the bench, and twelve good men and true 
could be found to serve in the cause of 
suffering humanity, the verdict would run 
somehow thus—let every obstacle be re- 


liberty given it to visit and abide in every 
house—to illumine the place of God’s 
sanctuary—to give hope and courage to the 
sorrowing—to be help and healiug to the 
sick—to ‘kiss roses into the cheeks of the 
little children—to warm the wan face of 
old age, with its serene and genial glow.’ 
A preacher has greater influence ever his 
audience, if he has light enough to see into 
their eyes, and the people need, along with 


the words of their pastor, to catch the 


gleam of his visual organs; both are aided 
by seeing literally ‘eye to eye.’ In a 
church so dark that it is barely possible to 
read the hymns; and in some cases this. is 
not possible, the mysterious and powerful 
influence of the human eye is wholly lost. 
Who does not love to look upon the faces of 
his fellow-worshippers, and note the changes 
of expression that pass over them, as they 
listen to the good news of salvation, or the 
literary essay, the dry moral lecture, or the. 
showy and high-sounding political oration, 
as the case may be? 

The light of the sun is far richer decora- 
tion for the palace-like church, or the costly 
dwelling, than all the frescoes, or carpets, 
‘or gorgeous drapery, that man ever made. 
If these devices of human art cannot bear 
the rays of their mighty rival, then it were 
far better they should fade away under his 
heavenly influences, than that man himself, 


ies by Dr. Humility and Dr. Just Hstima- { 


‘©We part with you with deep regret, 


And I saw in my dream, that those who 


fort to impart to others. There is no other 


artificial darkness. Whence came the idea? 


moved from the path of sunshine, and 


God’s wondrous handiwork, should grow. 


| weak, in the unnatural and uowholesome 
shadow his own fully and ignorance have 
cast over his path. 

Does any one suppose that those who 
worship in a ‘dim,’ dark church are ‘reli- 
gious,’ just in proportion as they ‘keep 
dark?’ One would almost imagine this to 
be the case. There is a feeliog with many 
that it is more ‘refiued’ to abide in shadow 
during the day, and to be fully. visible only 
by gas-lig ht.” 


WHERE THE BIBLE FELL OPEN. 

The earliest efforts of the press were di- 
rected to the multiplication of the copies 
of the word of God. The first book ever 
prioted was the Bible. Before the first 
twelve sheets of this first edition of the 
Scriptures were printed, Guttenberg and 
Faust had incurred an,expenditure of four 
thousand florins. That Bible was the edi- 
tion of the Latin Vulgate, commonly known 
by the name of the ‘‘ Mazarine Bible,” from 
the fact that a copy of it was discovered 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
in the library of the college of the Four 
nations, founded at Paris by Cardinal 
Mazarine. At Mentz and Cologne, the 
, Vulgate translation of the Holy Scriptures 
was multiplied in editions of various sizes. 
Some of these Latin Bibles had been pur- 
chased for the University Library at Hr- 
furth at a large price, and were rarely 
shown, even to visitors. One of them was 
destined to play a memorable part in the 
history of mankiod. While it was lying 
in the still niche of the library, there 
moved about the streets of the city, and 
through the halls of the University, a stu- 
dent of some eighteen years of age, des- 
tined for the law, who already gave evi- 
dence of a genius which might have been a 
snare to indolence, but who devoted him- 
self to study with an unquenchable ardour. 
Awong the dim recesses of the library, he 
was a daily seeker for knowledge. His was 
a thirst for truth which was not satisfied 
with the prescribed routine. 
of which we now speak as venerable an- 
tiques, were then ‘young and fresh—the 
glow of novelty was on much of which we 
now speak as the musty and worm-eaten 


outgrown. There Harlem, through Lav- 
rentius, and Mentz, through Faustus, and 


silent claims for the glory of being the cra- 
dle of the magic artof prioting. There the 
reat masters in jurisprudence and in scho- 
lastic philosophy challenged, and not in 
vain, the attention of the young searcher 
~~ knowledge. Some of the most volumi- 
nous of the Jurisconsults he could recite 
almost word for word. Occam and Gerson 
were his favourites among the scholastics. 
The masters of the classic world, Cicero, 
Virgil, and Livy, ‘‘ He read,” says a Jesuit 
author, ‘‘not merely as astudent whose aim 
was to understand them, but as a superior 
intellect, which sought to draw from them 
instructivu, to find in them counsels and 
maxims for his after life. They were to 
him the flowers whose sweet odour might 
be shed upon the path he had to tread, or 
might calm the future agitation of his mind, 
and of his heart.” Thus passing from 
volume to volume, seeking the solution of 
the dark problem of human life, which al- 
ready gathered heavily upon his deep earn- 


ous volume, hitherto unnoticed. He opens 
it; the title-page is ‘“ Biblia Sacra’”—the 
Holy Bible. He is disappointed. He has 
heard all this, he thinks, in the lessons of 
the Missal, in the texts of the Postills, in 
the selections of the Breviary. He ima- 
gines that his mother, the Church, has in- 
corporated the whole book of God in her 
services. Listlessly he allows the volume 
to fall open at another place, in his hand, 
and carelessly looks down at the page. 
What is that arouses him? Ais eye kin- 


He rests the book on the pile of the works 
of schoolmen and of fathers, which he has 
been gathering. He hangs entranced over 
it; his dreamy eyes are fixed on the page; 
hour after hour flies; the shades of night 
begin to gather, and he is forced to lay the 
volume aside, with the sigh, O, that this 
Book of books might one day be mine! 

Was it accident, or was it of God that 
this Book opened where it did? Could we 
have arranged the providence, where would 
we have had the book to open? It opened 
at the first chapter of first Samuel, the sim- 
ple story of Hannah consecrating her boy 
to the Lord. There are many parts of the 
Bible as precious as this—with reverence 
we speak it, there are some more precious— 
‘‘ for one star differeth from another star in 
glory,” though God made them all. Why 
opened not that Book at some of the most 
glorious revelations of the New Testament? 
This might have been, and who shall say 
what incalculable loss it might have wrought 
to the world, had it been so? For this very 
portion might have been one of the Epis- 
tles, or Gospels, or lessons of the Romish 
service, and thus might have confirmed the 
false impression of the young man that he 
already knew all the Bible. This was a 
critical period of Luther’s life. Already 
was his mind tending to an absorption in 
studies which would have given a wholly 
different cast to his life. The sound of a 
drum upon the street was the turning point 
‘of the spiritual life of an English nobleman. 
It lifted him from his knees, and drew him 
again into the full march upon everlasting 
death. On what little things may God 
have been pleased to hang the great im- 
pulses of the man, who proved himself 
capable of leading the Reformation, and 
who but for these little things, might’ have 
been lost to the world. Nothing, in God’s 
hand, is trifling. The portion on which 
Luther’s eye fell was not in the church ser- 
vice. ‘It quickened him at once with a new 
sense of the fulness of God’s Word. In a 
double sense it stood before him as a reve- 
lation. His eyes were opened on the altar 
of that inextinguishable fire, from which a 
few sparks had risen into the Romish ritual, 
and had drifted along on the night breezes 
of the ages. Did the angel of the Cove- 
nant, with invisible hand, open that Book, 
or was it a breath of air from some lattice 
near at hand? It matters not; God opened 
the Book. 

That Book was to Luther, henceforth, 
the thing of beauty of his life, the joy of 
his soul for ever. He read and re-read, 
and prayed over its sacred teachinga till the 
place of each passage, and all memorable 
passages in their places, fixed themselves in 
his memory. To the study of it, all other 
study seemed tame. A single passage of 
it would oft-times lie in his thoughts days 
and nights together. The Bible seemed to 
fuse itself into his being, to become a part 


Those books |. 


record of old-time wisdom which we have 


Strasburg, through Guttenberg, putin their 


est soul, he one day toook down a ponder- 


dles with amazement and intense interest. |. 


| of his natare. Often, in his writings, he 


does not so much remark upon it, as catch 
its very pulse, and clothe his own mind in 
its very garb. He is lifted to the glory of 
the reproducer—and himself becomes a 
secondary prophet and apostle. His soul 
ceased to be a mere vessel to hold a little 
of the living water, and became a fountain 
through which it sprung to refresh and 
gladden others- As with Luther so was it 
with Melancthon, his noble co-worker— 
with Zwingle in Switzerland, at a later 
period with Calvin in France, with Tyn- 
dale and Cranmer in England, with Knox 
in Scotland. The Word of God was the 
fire in their souls which purified them into 
Christiaus—and the man who became a 
Christian was already unconsciously a Re- 
former.— Lutheran and Missionary. 


REVIVAL HYMN. 


The following hymn is taken from a collec- 
tion published in Ireland, by J. Denham Smith, 
the revivalist : 

Tune—Greenland., 
One week of prayer throughout the world, 
January 8, 1860. | 
The men of Lodiana, 
Of varied name and birth, 
Have asked for one Hosannah 
To rise o’er all the earth. 
They call to every nation, 
Their fellowship to gain, 
Who know the great salvation, 
And love Messiah’s name. 


They ask—O, bold petition !— 

That now a heavenly birth 
_ May dawn on man’s condition, 

Throughout this weary earth ; 

That now “ without” a “ measure,” 
Save the Almighty’s power, 

His promised “last days’”’ treasure 
The Holy Ghost may pour. 


We join them in “one spirit,” 
With “one” divine “ accord ;” 
We plead the boundless merit 
And promise of our Lord: 
We pray the glorious Giver 
To pour His blessings wide, 
And o’er the earth deliver 
The souls for whom He died; 


That over land and ocean, 
Where light doth shine on man, 
This week of new devotion 
May sin and hell withstand. 
Then, men of Lodiana, 
And saints both near and far, 
- Will raise one grand Hosannah 
Where’er His tritmphs are. 


JUDGMENT OF MEN. 


The following extract from a sermon of 
the late*Dr. Alexander will afford comfort 
to those who are denounced, and harsbly 
judged by others. Thank God, we are in 
his hands—he is an almighty friend, un- 
changable, faithful, and true. 


HOW TO LIVE IN DISREGARD OF MEN’S JUDGMENTS, 


‘The day is coming,, very soon, when all 
the judgments of men, which now give you 
so unwise a concern, shall be blotted out, as 
clouds of the morning, or turbid dreams of 
feverish delirium; and when you will be 
transfixed by contemplating the righteous, 
final, incontrovertible doom of the All-see- 
ing, and Almighty Jehovah. In those 
moments when you feel yourselves in danger 
of being unduly moved by human opinion, 
let your attentive thoughts hurry forward 
to the time—behold, it is at the door—when 
the trumpet shall sound, the globe shall 
tremble in the mighty hand of Him that 
made it, the graves and seas shall render up 
their dead, the throne shall be set, and the 
books shall be opened; when the Son of 
Man shall come in his glory, and all the 


holy angels with him, and shall sit upon the | 


throne of his glory; when all nations shall 
be gathered before him, and be separated 
on his right hand and his left; and when, 
in your presence, in your hearing, and ad- 
dressing himself to you, he shall utter one 
of these solemn sentences—‘ Come, ye bless- 
ed of my Father, inherit the kingdom pre- 
pared for you from the foundation of the 
world’—or, ‘depart from me, ye cursed, 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the Devil 
and his angels.’ At that awful juncture, 
which assuredly awaits you, at what value, 
think ye, will you hold the decisions of 
fellow-worms upon your conduct? With 


what degree of complacency will you look 


back upon the servile compliances, the 
shriokings from duty, the doubtful indul- 
gences, the worldly conformities, into which 
you have been tempted by regard for hu- 
man approbation or censure? This, this— 
believe me—is the great commanding mo- 
tive, which ought to keep you upright, 
amidst the conflicting voices of popular 
judgment. Let your souls be absorbed by 
the just judgmentof God. Fear God more, 
and you will fear man less. And in regard 
to others, be instructed by the words of the 
Apostle, and ‘judge nothing before the time, 


‘until the Lord come, who both will bring 


to light the hidden things of darkness, and 
will make manifest the counsels of the 
heart: and then shall every man have praise 
of God.’ ” | 


WHEN I AM GONE. 


You have said good-bye to a dear friend 
who has stayed a few days with you, and 


whom you will not see again for a long 


time; and you have, for a while, felt the 
house very blank without him. Did you 
ever think how the house would seem with- 


‘out yourself? Have you fancied yourself 


gone, and the place blank of that figure 
you know? When Iam gone; let us not 
say these words, unless seriously; they ex- 
press what is, to each of us, the most seri- 
ous of all facts. The May Queen has few 
lines which touch me more than these:. 


“ For, lying broad awake, I thought of you and Effie dear; 
I saw you sitting in the house, and I no longer here!” 


Lord Macaulay, a few years before he 
died, had something presented to him at a 
great public meeting in Scotland; some- 
thing which pleased him much. «TI shall 
treasure it,” he said, ‘‘so long as I live, and 
after I am gone’—there the great man’s 
voice faltered, and the sentence remained 
unfinished. Yet the thought at which 
Macaulay broke down, may touch many a 
lesser man more. For when we are gone, 
my friends, we may leave behind us those 
who cannot well spare us. It is not for 
one’s own sake, that the gone, so linked 
with one’s own name, touches so much. 
We have had enough of this world before 
very long; and (as Uncle Tom expressed 
it) ‘Heaven is better than Kentuck.” 
But we can think of some for whose sake 
we may wish to put off our going as long 
as may be. “Oar minister,” said a Scotch 
rustic, ‘‘aye preaches aboot goin’ to hea- 
ven; but he’ll never go to heaven as long 
as he can get stoppin’ at Drumsleekie.”— 
Frazer’ Magazine. 


NEW YORK. 


| THE SOLACE. 


God is whatever his people need, and 
whatever He is, He is tothem. Are they 
in danger? He is their refuge. Here they 
are safe from the avenger of blood, the jue- 
tice of God, and the threateniogs of a vio- 
lated law. Are they weak? He is their 
strength. He will strengthen them for 
conflict with the foe, strengthen them while 
in the engagement, and bring them off more 
than conquerors. Are they io trouble? 
He is a help, a very present help, in trouble. 
He will help them to bear trouble. He 
will help them to improve trouble. He 
will deliver them in six troubles, and in 
seven shall no evil touch them. Christian, 
in every danger run to thy God. His arms 
are open to receive thee. His heart is a 
refuge for thee. He will screen thee. He 
will shelter thee. He will defend thee. 
He will be thy protection in adversity and 
prosperity, in life and death. In all thy 
infirmities, repair to Him for grace. He is 
the strength of the poor, and the strength 
of the needy in his distress. He has 
strengthened thousands of poor feeble ones, 
and He will strengthen thee. In all thy 
troubles, go to Him for solace and succour. 
He will help thee. Hear his own precious 
words, addressed to His people, when in 
deep trouble and distress:—‘ Fear thou 
not, for I am with thee; be not dismayed, 
for [am thy God; I will strengthen thee; 
yea, I will help thee; yea, I will uphold 
thee with the right hand of my righteous- 
ness.” He is thy shield in danger, and 
thy very present help in trouble. He is 
always at hand, always ready to help, al- 
ways willing to bless thee.—Rev. James 
Smith. 


EVERY-DAY RELIGION. 


There is not much solidity in aereligion 
that will not stand the test of every-day 
experience. ‘There are a good many pious 
people,” says Douglas Jerrold, ‘‘ who are 
as Gareful of their religion, as of their best 
service of china, only using it on holiday 
occasions, for fear it should get clipped or 
flawed in working-day wear.” That species 
of religion may do for a show, but there’s 
little substance init. It is not the kind 
to last. It is too fine for use. It is too 


| much of the gilt ginger-bread sort, for the 


general service of mankind. It can do 
little good in the eyes of one who judges us 
not by the exterior, but by the interior evi- 
dence of excellence. Religion, to be ser- 
viceable, must not only be substantial, but 
active. It must not be drowsy. It must 
‘be wide awake, vigilant, and sturdy. 


OLD AND NEW HIGH-CHURCHISM. 


Our neighbour of the Episcopal Recorder 
does not often take down its rapier, but, 
when it does, its cuts and thrusts are fearful. 
Witness the following, concerning the late 
union of the Philadelphia Banner of the 
Cross and the New York Church Journal. 


But there are other reasons why such a 
fusion as the present must be short-lived. 
The old-fashioned High-churchmanship of 
Pennsylvania, and the new-fashioned High- 
churchmanship of New York, can never 
move together in the same harness. The 
former is the old establishmentarianism of 
Secker, of Tillotson, of Howley—respecta- 
ble, conservative, unaggressive, and, though 
averse to committing itself to any specula- 
tive theology, yet, when pushed to an an- 
swer, repudiating the Puseyite innovations 
with as decided a distaste as it did the 
Evangelical. It is the system of old-fash- 
ioned high-backed pews; of weekly services 
with sermons, and occasional services, with- 
out sermons, on saints’ days; of churches 
without basements on the one hand, or 
deep chancels on the other; of sturdy inde- 
pendence between ‘‘class-meetings”’ and 
‘‘ Methodism” on the one side, and the ex- 
cesses of High-flying altitudinarianism on 
the other. And no one can deny that it 
has done a good work to classes who could 
not have been reached in any other way. 
Faithful and pure-minded men have been 
among its ministers, and they have done 
their work faithfully and purely. 

This class of Churchmen has had two or 
three newspapers, beginning, we think, with 
the Christian Register, under Bishop White, 
and ending with the Banner of the Cross. 
In the main, these papers maintained the 
character they were started to vindicate. 
They were religious papers, as distinguished 
from ecclesiastical; that is to say, they con- 
sidered Church news as subordinate to edify- 
ing reprints. Old extracts from Baxter or 
Doddridge, and new ones from the New 
York Observer, would appear in somewhat 
singular juxta-position with editorial vindi- 
cations of the ‘‘succession,” and laments on 
the defects of the ‘‘sects.” So, if on the 
one hand the irregularities of Low-church- 
men would be frequently commented on, 
there were almost equal laments on the 
innovations of the Tractarians. 

Now, to a decorous and sober conserva- 
tism such as this, itcan easily be understood 
that few things could be more disturbing 
than the lively ecclesiasticism of young New 
York, as represented by the Church Jour- 
nal. It went to the old-fashioned churches, 
and insisted on a variety of changes, which 


'| those churches never were meant for, and } 


which only made them look absurd. A 
respectable brick church would find iteelf 
with a long chancel bulged out of it at one 
end, and a tall tower raised on it at another, 
giving it an air of distress, which spoke 
very plainly of the arbitrary treatment to 
which it was exposed. Ministers who had 
found their whole strength occupied in their 
Sunday services, with one lecture inter- 
vened, were harassed by being told that 
they must have daily prayers; and wére 
called to account by young “ Anglo Catho- 
lics” in their parishes who took the New 
York papers, and were studying ‘‘Church 
principles.” At one time “altar cloths,” 
of fancy patterns, would be slid on the 
communion table, the minister not knowing 
of it until he came to officiate; and at 
another the font would come out, on a fine 
Sunday, in a gay spring bonnet of flowers. 
The old-fashioned times which, in their 
homely simplicity, so much delighted Bishop 
White, were ridiculed and declared “ un- 
churchlike,”’ and the congregations would 
be astonished by the introduction of that 
least plain of all things— plain” song. 
Not only were the old-fashioned pews to 
come down, but there were to be no pews 
at all. Churches were to be “free,” pew 
rents abolished, and the ministers to live on 
‘‘alms.” 

Now, that Pennsylvania High-church- 
manship succumbed a little to these inno- 
vations, is no proof that it did not dislike 
them with all its heart. Its position was 
like that of Dr. Bloomfield, the last of the 
old-fashioned establishmentarian Archbiah- 
ops, when he was assaulted on the one hand 
by the austere zealotry of Dr. Pusey, and 
on the other by the playfal simplicities of 
Lord John Manners. He was willing to 


have a piscina put up in the church, or a 


May-pole on the village green—he 
Me ed at altar cloths and carols; but wy 
he was told that he must stop being reli- 
gious, and become only ecclesiasti 
being an Englishman, in becoming a Catho- 
lic—he replied with a stern rebuke. “And 
such was the course of our late contempo- 
rary, who represented Philadelphia High- 
churchmanship. It revolted at the notion 
of the Church Journal, that a paper which 
could publish all sorts of ecclesiastical news, 
| could be conscientious against printing a 
single word of religious admonition to its 
readers—that a paper which could 
with the keenest relish on all sorts of foreign 
gossip which involved no religion at all— 
could be principled against expressing any 
opinion as to the great insurrection among 
,us, which involves every right, religious 
and civil. And, if we recollect rightly, it 
went so far as to give a list of the 
Journal's articles in a given week, in which, 
while there was a t deal of news, social, 
political, and ecclesiastical, and stories about 
talking monkeys, and such like food proper 
for the young, there was not one word about 
religion. We were summoned to listen, in 
fact, to a sober protest by the old fashioned 
High-churchmanship of Pennsylvania at the 
new-fashioned ecclesiasticism of New York. 
And it was a protest, not of form, but of 
substance. 

It is not likely, therefore, that any atte 

to unite elements so dissimilar will row 
nor that the religious reality of the old sch 
will merge in the religious wanreality of the 
new. 
bability, a distinct organ for Pennsylvania 
High-churchmanship; and we shell not 
- grieve at this, for what in Philadelphia was 
conservatism, in New York became a scoff; 
. what in Philadelphia paid honour to serious- 
ness, wherever it was, in New York seemed 
to ridicule all seriousness of inner life what- 
soever. The churchmanship of the one 
was always consistent with a solid, earnest, 
and solemn faith; that of the other, we 
fear, will be mainly productive of a sneer- 
ing, worldly ecclesiasticism. 


WORK OF GOD IN THE CAMP. 


_We have received a very interesting com- 
munication from a member ofthe Ninth 
Regiment New York State Volunteers, now 
stationed at Camp Smith, Darnestown, 
Maryland, giving an account of a work of 
divine grace now io progress in that regi- 
ment. During the summer, the writer 
states, the religious condition of the regi- 
ment was yuite low, and many who had at 
home been members of Christian churches, 
had backslidden from the right waya of the 
Lord. The chaplain (Rev. Mr. Phillips, 
of Rondout, New York, of the Presbytery 
of North River,) was faithful and indefati- 
gable in his labours, and a few, a very few, 
of the soldiers were accustomed to meet for 
prayer during the evenings of the week. 
In the early part of September, the prayers 
of these few became more earnest and ur- 
gent, and soon one and another of the back- 
sliders were reclaimed. Meetings were 
held, at the suggestion of the chaplain, in 
the open air, in the streets of the camp, 
and with the best results. As the weather 
grew colder, they were compelled again to 
hold their meetings in the chaplain’s tent, 
but now they were well attended, thirty 
‘persons or more being present, and the 
time filled up with confessions, exborta- 
tions, and prayers, to such an extent that 
they were compelled to adopt the rule of 
confining the speakers to five minutes each. 

They now hold prayer-meetings exclu- 
sively on Sabbath, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
and Saturday evenings, a Bible-class on 
Monday evening, a singing-school on 
Thursday evening, and a conference meet- 
ing on Friday evening. They have been 
led to earnest prayer in behalf of their of- 
ficers, and have had cheering evidence that 
He who listens to the cry of his children 
was hearing their supplications. He asks 
that Christians at home would unite with 
them in imploring God’s blessing to rest on 
the regiment, its officers, and men. We 
cannot but wish that every regiment of the 
army had, and we are happy to know that 
many of them have, such a corps of pray- 
ing, earnest souls. We should feel, theo, 
that our army was safe from its greatest 
danger—that of forgetting God.—N. Y. 
Examiner. 


WHAT MAKES THE DIFFERENCE? 


A solicitor for a good cause not long 
since applied to a wealthy man for the ac- 
customed donation to a benevolent society, 
but was met at once with a positive refusal, 
in language like this:—“ Sir, the country 
is ruined. My business is dead. I have 
lost already some thousands in rents, and I 
have several thousands jn bank, lying idle.. 
I can do nothing for you.” : 

His neighbour was approsched—an in- 
dustrious day-labourer, poor, and dependent 
on employers for bread for himself and his 
family; but. he cheerfully offered his cus- 


bless you, sir, and the good cause. These 
are dark times, but I am resolved to keep 
my lamp burning, and that, so far as I am 
concerned, the first blows of the war shall 
not fall upon the house of the Lord.’’ 

And what makes the difference betweea 
those men? The one has money “/ying 
idle,’ and abounds in riches even now. 
The other lives from hand to mouth, aod 
yet gives liberally. The one is greatly dis 
tressed about his stocks, and interest, and 
rents, &c. and he feels too poor to do any 
thing for benevolence.. The other, loving 
his country none the less, puts his hands 
to charitable deeds earnestly as ever, though 
with far more self-sacrifice. 

What does this mean? Both are pro- 
fessedly religious, yet how different their 
spirit and conduct! The one refuses, but 
the other gives. The one is anxious aboat 
his property, but the other is anxious sbout 
Christ's kingdom. What makes the differ- 
ence, and which has the approval of our 
common Lord ?— Vermont. Chron. 


Remedy for Sleepiness in Church. 


The art of balancing has become quite 
popular, and has been deemed worthy of 
explanation in the form of a lectute by the 
scientific Mr. Pepper, who is smart. aod 
learned at the same time. We must extract 


pered his lecture, and made it most accept 
able fare. He said the old monks’ seats 
in Westminster Abbey, in Henry. VIL.’ 
Chapel, were placed on an axis which 

through the centre. As long as 
they remained awake nothing: happeved, 
but directly when they went to p tte 
seat upset, and they wete tumbiéd out. This 
unclerical merriment Was ‘tlso ‘provided for 
at the chutch of Bishop Stortford ‘where 
| the seats were similarly constructed.— Lon- 
don Court Journal. 


We shall see soon again, in all pro- | 


tomary gift, saying with a smile, “God | 


one of the little jokes with which he pep- — 
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blished at 606 Chestnut ; 
se and at 680 Broapwar, New York. 


Belton of} BALTIMORE. 
‘moments keep our readers advised as to 
all of thosé cities, not only as 


ddr Churches, to the general 
tetigion, eid whatever else may pro- 
pome within the scope of this journal. 

ian from, onr:own land, and from 


‘ extent and variety, 
present inieri Hal o 

OTHER RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 

orig the coming year we will have a much 

Of thtent in this department, and 

Awittelso'erilatge the list of our 


loide CONTRIBUTORS. 

MANY IMPROVEMENTS 

Which our experience as: journalists will enable us 
to make, we now appeal to our f,iends to lend 

“theif aid to extend stilf further the circle of our 


A SYSTEMATIC EFFORT 
eusily edd two or three thousand names to 
thas “subsoribers ‘by the beginning of the new | 
‘NO PRESBYTERIAN FAMILY 
without a Presbyterian newspaper. Jn 
dé d to @ general effort for this object, we 
lo pEBERAL OFFER. 
peteon Setiding vs one new name, with 
atwor@oliars; hay Fetain the fifty cents, and we will 
g@and lead paper for one year to the new subscriber 
By EO@Nery person sending us the name of five 
‘ new. subscribers, with one year’s payment in ad vance 
~ (81250) We will give the sum of five dollaré, 
iy Be “deducted from the sum forwarded 
hid tis motto ‘be ‘considered as a reduction of 


as premium. offeyed to those 
who, will, aid in enlarging our subscription list, 


| rangement will only bold antil 
FIRST OF JANUARY, 1862. 


Let our friends see if they cannot put a paper into 
| EVERY FAMILY. 


Onecopy forone year, -. $2 50 
address, for one year, $10 00 
one address, for one year, $20 00. 
Senenteen. copies to one,aild ress, for one year, $30 00 


Twenty-six gepies to one address, do. $45 00 
< “Specimen Copies will be sent, on application, for one 
a’month. 


Phe must always be sent in advance. 
«When the‘amount is large, a draft should be pro- 
_ ured, if possible, Address, always post-paid, 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN & Co. 

Pgrsonat. Controversy. — We are 
pleased. to see that the difference between 
_two members of the Elizabethtown Presby- 
tery. is to be no longer controverted in our 
.columns,. Such eases will arise, and we 
are disposed to regard them with forbear- 
,ance,. The interest attached is so generally 
_Jocal, as not to be participated in by most 
_of.our. readers. Our friends should re- 
-member this;and make such controversies 
very. brief—if, indeed, they should make 
Ahem public at.ell. Forbearance under 
supposed: injury, is a.Christian virtue, and 
»& matter, of personal. difference is much 
more, readily healed in this way than by 
public controversy. 


Rev. Villeroy D. 
“Reed, D.D., was installed pastor of the 
‘First Presbyterian Church, Camden, New 
Jersey, on the evening of the 20th of No- 
“wember, by the Presbytery of Burlington. 
“Ta these services, the Rev. L. C. Baker 
“preached the sermon; the Rev. William 
“Chester, D D., gave the charge to the pgs- 
“tor; and the Rev. Henry Perkine, D D., 
“the charge to the people. The pastor enters 
pon his’ new charge with pleasant and 
hopefal prospects. 


«> A Compniment.—Dr. Hall, in his last 
Journal. of Health; reviews the list of his 
exchanges, which are mostly of the religious 
Jsind. . He is pleased to say the following 
.of us, for which we make him a most res- 
gg iOEthe Presbyterian, the father of the 
‘faithful, and of all Presbyterian paperdom, 
we need say nothing; it has been a faithful 
servant of that Church, and a powerful 
champion for its rights and its purity; and 
no good Presbytertan ought to take any 
other,religious paper out of his own Church, 
to the’ of the | of 
Philadelphia.” 


We have receiv- 
dollars ($5) from for the 
pissionary:.and- colporteur at Green Bay, 

‘igconsin.. 
fas Duttes or a Deacon.—A sub- 
scriber of the New York Hraminer asked 
the ‘editor what’ were duties of the 
deacons?” The editor's answer is as fol- 
lows ‘One of their duties, we think, is 
tones that their pastor is provided with a 
pair ‘of “India-rubber pants, to be used in 
baptizingy"aad no better articles of the 
kind ate made than those of Mr. D. Hodg- 
man, 27 Maiden Lane, the price of which 
‘ feten’ dollars a pair.” We hope that the 
deacons Will attend to this duty, and, while 
performing’ it; will also — whether it 
is thonght'that ‘John the Baptist brought 
one of'thése’ **artictes” with him from the 
tewildérness beyond Jordan” ?—or that the 
Bthiopianeanuch had a “pair” io his bag- 


| 


AND INSTALLATION.—At 
@n'adjoutned meeting of the Presbytery of 
Garlidie, ‘held: on the 19th of November, 
Mr. William Dinsmore was ordained 
and installed’ pastor of the church of Sil- 
Spring, Pennsylvania. In these ser- 
svides, the Rev: Robert MoCachren preached 
the'sermon;'aud the Rev. W. W. Eells pre- 
sided, proposed the constitutional questions, 
and ‘delivered the- charges to pastor and 
REMEMBER THE-SaBsaTH —A pewsps- 
per, in noticing the uniotermitting labour 
insisted upon at one of our Navy Yards, 
ofors to. the saying, «‘There are no Sun- 
times,” It is, ales! a saying 
»which.there.is much truth, God’s insti- 
tution of the;Sahbath is profanely set aside 
dy iour public men, under the plea of neces- 
ity. Godihas brought upou us the calam- 
ities of wer on adcount of oar national sins, 
‘and ifit'be'thoaght that the calamity may. 
| area, by still 


dabhour pat ofthe, hacian constitution, will 
‘enly tend tovenfeeble it for all Iebour. 


excess. 


maw. WE 


qudiation, thagid man 
her@-pelow, n@&awants spat 

long ;¥ and truge’ The 
Hecess: fe are few, and usu 


BCeCERE es C 


4 are called comforts and. lux. 
166. e bave known persons who have 
lived reputably and enjoyably on five bhun- 
dred dollars a year, who afterwards found 
themselves hampered in keeping things 
square on an annual income of five thou- 


procuring 


were neither: bes!thier, beppier, nor better 
fed, but their artificial wants were increased, 


-and their luxurious tastes were multiplied; 
and if their five thousand were doubled, 
‘they would have still been perplexed to 


provide for some imaginary wants. Sim- 


plicity and extravagance are two extremes, 
.between which the intervening space is 
| somewhat indefinite. The natural wants 


of a man are few, and readily supplied; but 
who can compute the amount required to 


meet the d ds of artificialones? The 
man of si iabits may eat wholesome 
food, and b__.tisfied; -he may wear plain 


clothing, anc » warm; be may have cheap 
furniture, and be reputable; be may walk 
vigorously, and not be fatigued; he may 
have a dollar here and there to expend in 
charity, and not be embarrassed; but let 
fortune smile on him—if, indeed, this smit- 


| tng is not a poetic fiction—and tho case is 


altered. His appetites can now only be satis- 
fied with expensive food, clothing, furniture, 
equipage, and a thousand ef ceteras, which 
increase bie annoyances, as well as the 
drafts upon his purse; and if he would but 
confess it, add little or nothing to his sub- 
stantial happiness. | 

These remarks are neither novel or sage. 
Any one, who reflects, may have made them 
an hundred times. They may, however, 
be a8 appropriate as true. The times on 


| which we have fallen are likely to make 


them emphatic. Thestruggle of our Ame- 
rican population bas been to rise from the 
simple to the extravagant. We have been 
aiming to exchange our simple babits for 


_Juxurjous ones, and the sudden check we 


have experienced is regarded as a calamity. 
How loud the cry, and how bitter the com- 
plaints, not of ourselves, that we have made 
ourselves so sensitive to such changes, but 
of Providence, who. has subjected us to the 
wholesome discipline. The grief is not 
that God bas cut off our necessary supplies, 
and deprived us of food, shelter, and health, 
‘but interrapted our schemes for accumula- 
ting wealth; not that he has curtailed our 
means for doing good, but those for pam- 
periog our lusts. The earth, it is true, 
yields her abuodant increase; our granaries 
are full; our flocks and herds regale them- 
selves in rich pasture; we have food enough, 


and to spare; why, then, murmur? Ah! 


our commerce does not bring in its usual 
freight of luxuries; business is moderated, 
with less profits; establishments must be 
reduced, equipages put down, and family 
extravagances must be reformed! Admit- 
ting all this, and what then? The poorest 
may yet live, for there is neither famine or 
pestilence. If the defence of the country, 
and the perpetuity of our blessed govern- 
ment, have rendered war expenses neces- 
sary; and if the national debt should there- 
by be increased, and taxes doubled, it. is 
done for our protectiqgn and the benefit of 
future generations, and can we not cheer- 
fully lend our aid? Look at the fearful 
privations of those at the seat of war; look 
at their desolated firesides; look at the per- 
sonal sufferings and dangers of our soldiers 
and sailors, employed in the defence of our 
rights, and blush at the unreasonableness 
of such complaints. There is a danger, too, 
involved in such murmuriogs. If God’s 
subjects are exasperated under so slight a 
discipline, the emphasis and poignancy of 
it may be terribly increased. It is the way 
of Providence to humble and chastise those 
who will not recognize his fatherly hand. 
He can, if he will, panicsh ingratitude, by 
perpetuating the war, and bringing its real 
horrors to our very doors. He now says, 
‘Sacrifice a little for the general good,” 
and if we demur, he may constrain us to 
sacrifice all, without any promise of ulti- 
mate good. Let us be cheerful in our self- 
denial and contributions for the common 
weal, and accompany them with our thanks- 
givings and prayers. If we have but little, 
Jet us share it with the more destitute, and 
especially with those of the household of 
faith. As one said, «My income is re- 
duced, it is true; but I can live, and have 
something over for the State and the 
Church.” 


CONTRASTS. 


66 Doar on dancing. Gay assemblies 


are my delight. I have no scruples 
about loving and enjoying the world, and 
I repulse the bigotry which would restrain 
me.” 
admired belle. The earth, to her, was 
strewed with flowers, and the vista which 
opened before her was sun-lit, without a 
sombre shade. Thus, at least, it secmed to 
her excited imagination. There was a sha- 


dow, notwithstandiog. The night had been 


spent amidst the gay festivities of‘a ball, 
and none more gay than she. That night- 
air, chilling her exhausted frame, bore to 
her an unexpected message. A disease, 
terrible and irresistible in its progress, 
seized her suddenly and rudely, and defied 
the physician’s art. Death stood at her 
bedside; the reality was too stern to be set 
aside; utterance was choked, while her im- 
ploring and agonized look upon the sorrow- 
ful group around her spoke most intelli- 
gibly, “Save me! I am not prepared to 
die!’ In that beautiful and marble corpse 
might be traced the lineaments of her who 
had bartered. her soul for the world, and 
had lately shone the admired of all amidst 
the giddy mazes of the dance. All was 
mute now, and the star of hope was veiled. 

Ia that other chamber lay one arrested 
with similar suddenness, but whose heart 
had been given to her Saviour. Often had 
she /communed with God, and familiarized 
herself with death. Her youth was to be 
cut off; beloved friends were to be left 
behind; there was no sbrinking, no des- 
pair; death smiled, the Saviour was near, 
and as heaven was brought unexpectedly 
near, she smiled sweetly, pointed upward, 
and passed hence to her eternal rest. 

«<[ can do all I want, and enjoy all I 
desire,” was the language of a youth, who 
had but recently given himself to vicious 
indulgence. For a few years he denied 
himself nothing, but plunged into every 
In his imagining, to-morrow was 
to be as to-day, and to his soul he said, 
‘Kat, drink, and be merry.”” His career 


-was brief. He soon felt some of the tem- 


poral penalties of sin; and while he ac- 
knowledged that his hopes of sensual plea- 
sure had played him false, he had hardened 
himself against repentance and a return to 


| God. Although but a youth, he had 


grown prematurely old, and died without 


| Rope, worn out and blasted by his dissipa- 
tions, 


Watch that pale youth, as he slowly 
spaces his chamber, attenuated by consump- 
‘tion. He had devoted himself to God and 
| the sacred ministry, but the fiat had gone 


She was young and beautiful—an 


dic. Be had hoped to 


pogne the @grden and 


of maining 


ho night there!” Soom those happy wan- 
sions received him, for there was hope in 
his death. 
Reader, there are such daily contrasts in 
living aod dying. How is it: with thee? 


‘shall not be taken from thee? 


GRIEVING THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


N eminent saint once said that it was a 
<< peculiarly precious thought” to him, 
that after death, and his translation to the 
presence of Christ, there would “be no 
more grieving the Holy Spirit, the kind 
and loving spirit of grace.” It lay upon 
his conscience, as it does upon the con- 
scienees of all who are truly devout, as a 
‘sin to be shunned; or, if committed, to be 
mourned, with true and godly penitence, 
and then to be made a matter of ceaseless 
watchfulness and constant prayer. It add- 
ed a joy to heaven,‘to his mind, that there 
this hateful sin could no longer be commit- 
ted. 

We cowmend unto all Christians this 
consoling thought, but ask them also to 
consider the motive inciting us to watch- 
fulness against this sin, implied in the 
words by which he describes the Spirit— 
‘the kind and loving Spirit of grace.” If 
we sin against any one, it surely should not 
‘be against one whose characteristics are 
love and kindness? This is baseness, and 
must be the fruit of a sad hardness of heart, 
which should be far from every Christian. 
It is the mark of ingratitude also, an in- 
gratitude which forgets all the good done 
for, and in the soul, and carelessly quench- 
es the influences which would carry on the 
work begun to perfection. It is the sign 
of indifference—that indifference which 
meets kindness with cold thanks, or suffers 
it to do its work without the least return, in 
word or deed. It is the token of an un- 
loving heart, in which a free and infinite 
love awakens not a generous and warm re- 
sponse. It is an evil thing, and bitter, 
thus to sin against the “kind and loving 
Spirit of grace.”’ 

Who sin thus? The gross transgressor 
of the law, the unrepenting sinner, the man 
who places violent hands upon the convic- 
tions of sin and smothers them, or resists 
these convictions stoutly and defiantly, un- 
til the grieved Spirit witndraws? Alas! 
all these sin thus, and sin fearfully in so 
doing. But let Christians, who shriok 
from such bold acts, ponder their ways and 
feelings. 
liness, or inaction in the service of Christ, 
or by unholy thoughts, or proud, envious 
feelings, or by inattention or disobedience 
to the suggestions of the Holy Spirit, made 
to their hearts, they may not, and do not 
grieve the “kind and loving Spirit of 
grace.” In such an examination, carefully 
made, all. might find reason to jgim in the 
words of the saint of God, and rejoice in 
the prospect of the heaven, where this sin, 
and all sin, will be for ever excluded from 
our hearts. 


EFFECTS OF SECESSION. 


HE consequences of secession have al- 
ready been disastrous to the Church. 
The history is yet to be written. Our own 
Church has partaken largely in these dis- 
organizing effects; and the General Assem- 
bly, so called, which has recently convened 
in Augusta, Georgia, has no doubt done its 
utmost to confirm the separation between 
South and North. In the Missouri Repub- 
lican, published in St. Louis, we find some 
of the particulars of the displacement of 
one of our ministers, the Rev. James A. 
Paige, pastor of the Park Avenue Church, 
St. Louis. Mr. Paige, although a thorough- 
ly loyal subject of Government, very pru- 
dently abstained from introducing politics 
into his sermons, while he felt bound in 
conscience to pray for the preservation and 
perpetuity of our national government. His 
Session was composed of men who strongly 
sympathized with the rebellious aggressions 
of the South. Taking fire at his temerity 
in asking God’s blessing on the government 


under which he lived, and to which alone 


bis allegiance was due, these men, who 
should have sustained him, according to 
their ordination vows, immediately com- 
menced a persecution, and demanded his 
immediate resignation. Persuaded that his 


consented, and ceased to preach to his 
people. He was disposed to do this as 
quietly as possible, but the disloyal senti- 
ments of his ruling elders, so freely vented 
in sessional and church meetings, leaked 
out; and Mr. Paige, being cited to appear 
before the Provost Marshal, was directed to 
make a declaration of the facts in the case. 
This was necessarily so damaging to the 
disloyal ruling elders, that they were seized 
and imprisoned as enemies to the govern- 
ment. Now, the attempt is made to preju- 
dice the fair name of Mr. Paige as a base 
informer, who, to satisfy his malignity, has 
betrayed and endangered his former friends. 


by showing, that the penalty which has 
fallen on the ruling elders, was one which 
they had brought upon themselves, and that 
his declaration was by legal requirement, 
which could not have been avoided, except 
by contumacious resistance to authority. 
Such are some of the results of secession 
to the Church. Social ties, friendship, 
church-fellowship, and piety, must give 


South into this unholy war. 


SoMETHING TO BE FEARED —Some of 
our readers will remember that it is related 
in Bonar’s “ Life of McCheyne,” that, two 
months before the death of McCheyne, he 
preached a sermon in Bonar’s church, at 
Collacé, from the text, “Lest that by any 
means when I have preached to others, I 
wyself might be a castaway.’’ Those who 
have read this sermon in the “Collection,” 
published with the ‘ Life,” can easily 
imagine that, with an impressive utter- 
ance, jt would be, as his biographer says, 
a ‘sermon so solemn, that one said it was 
like the blast of the trumpet, that would 
awaken the dead.” We have been re- 
minded of this by a note from Scotland, 
which was lately read in a New York 
prayer-meeting, as follows: 

‘6 Christians of America—I have often 
read and heard how God has blessed your 
prayers to the conversion of many—some 
of them far away on the sea, some in dis- 
tant lands. I beseech you to pray for me. 
Tam an unconverted cry in the old 
coun inting others to Jesus, yet my- 
ptay for me! I implore you, I adjure you to 
give God no rest until he bless me! And 
when he does, I shall acknowledge it to you 
with a glad heart. QO! children of God, 
pray for me, that, after having preached to 


others, I myself may not be a 


CasTawaY.” 


He has been compelled to defend himself 


way to the fell spirit which has driven the. 


forth H 
live, might be God had 
degermgneds4@ recall hing ‘before he had 


est of the day. Soe 


tenance li btene and as he casts his eyes 
Be there shall be" 


‘Hast thou chosen the good part, which | 


Let them ask, whether by world- 


usefulness was irreparably obstructed, he 


‘streets, Allegheny city. This is the second 
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EGHENY CITY. 


Gazette thus des-: 


egation have just 


Bew 
on the corner of Anderson and Leacock 


Old-school Presbyterian church in Alleghe- 
ny, (Dr. Swift’s being the first.) The 
congregation was first organized in Excelsior 
Hall, about seven years ago, where they 
have worshipped until quite recently, when 
they SBaner the use of the lecture-room 
in their new building. Dr. W. S. Plumer, 
their pastor, accepted a unanimous call ex- 
tended by the congregation about the time 
of its organization, and has been preaching 
in Excelsior Hall, in addition to his duties 
as a Professor in the Western Theological 
Seminary, until this time, with great accep- 


tability and success, if we may jndge by the | 


congregational statistics. From the organi- 
zation until now, the increase of membership 
has been 442, viz—on examination, 146, 
on certificate, 840; total membership, 486. 


a 
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J. JERMAIN PoRTER. 


CHAPLAINS OF THE PENNSYLVA- 
NIA RESERVES. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Presbyter thus 
writes: 


ing the trvops, I fell into conversation with 
a mounted man who proved to be a chap- 
lain. I was soon surrounded by, and intro- 
duced to several chaplains of this division 
—two of whom [ had before known. They 
were the Rev. William Aiken, formerly of 
McConnelsville, Ohio, at present. hailing 


‘¢ Dr. Plumer commenced his ministrations 
as stated supply, on Sabbath, October 4th, 


1854, the organization then consisting of 


but 44 members. The whole number of 
members now enrolled is 258, of which 181 
were received on certificate, and 107 on 
examination. The number of members re- 
moved or dismissed to other churches, in- 
cluding those deceased, is 198. The lot 
on which the new Central Church is built, 


is 87 feet front on Anderson street, by 90 | 


feet 6 inches deep toa public alley. The 
building is 60 by 80 feet deep, pressed 
brick fronts, with ten long, double gothic 
windows in the sides, and three in the 
front, all filled with stained glass. The 
basement affords a capacious lobby, flanked 
by airy committee-rooms on either side, in 
the rear of which is a lecture and Sunday- 
school room, 40 by 60 feet. Two flights of 
easy stairs lead to a vestibule on the main 
floor, communicating with the audience- 
rooms. ‘here are two principal and two 
side aisles, leading toward the pulpit, with 
122 comfortable and eligible seats. The 
walls and ceiling are neatly painted in fres- 
co, without any of that overdone attempt at 
embellishment which too frequently dis- 
figures church ceilings. The floor is car- 
peted throughout, the seats cushioned, and 
every requirement of unostentatious taste 
and comfort seems to have been provided. 
An end, or singers’ gallery, extends across 
the front of the building, over the vestibule. . 
The ceiling is coved, 26 feet in height. ‘The 
whole edifice is warmed by four of Ander- 
son & Phillips’ heavy cylindrical stoves, 
with sheet iron cylinders to conduct the 
heated air up through floor registers, to the 
body of the church. The audience-room is 
lighted by a patent sun-burner, in the 
centre of the ceiling, and ventilated by one 
of Emerson’s Patent Ventilators. The roof 
is of slate, neatly varjegated. The whole 
presents a very neat external appearance, 
with a degree of comfort and convenience, 
internally, which will doubtless prove highly 
satisfactory to the congregation.”’ 

The Presbyterian Banner gives furthe 
particulars concerning the church, and the 
services at its dedication. 

‘“‘The whole expense of the lot, house, 
and iron enclosure, will be about $15,000. 
The dedicatory services, which were very 
interesting, took place on Sabbath week. 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. Wil- 
liam EK. Schenck, D. D., Corresponding 
Secretary of our Board of Publication. The 
sermon in the afternoon was by the pastor, 
the Rev. Dr. Plumer. Dr. Schenck preach- 
ed again in the evening. A large audience 
were present each time, while the people 
composing the regular congregation lifted 
up their hearts in devout thanksgiving to 
God, for a house called by his name, where 


| they could hear the messages of his love, 


and feast upon his ordinances.”’ 


SYNOD OF MISSOURI AND THE 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


E publish by request, and for its own 
sake, the following letter of a St. 
Louis pastor, published in one of the daily 
papers of that city: 
Sr. Louis, November 15. 
Editors of Missouri Democrat: 

The Christian public, and more especially 
Presbyterians, have awaited with some aux- 
jety the annual meeting of the Synod of 
Missouri, to see whether that body would 
arraign the General Assembly for its late 
deliverance on ‘Christian patriotism.” 
The Synod met last week in Mexico. The 
Stated Clerk gave me to-day a copy of the 
Synod’s action, and, although he had sent 
it to the Presbyterian of Philadelphia, yet, 
as it will take ten days to reach the public 
of St. Louis by that route, I take the lib- 
erty to ask its appearance in your columns. 

As, however, it is- nearly five months 
since the action of the Assembly was be- 
fore the public, let me reproduce it: 

‘“* Resolved, That this General Assembly, in 
the spirit of that Christian patriotism which 
the Scriptures enjoin, and which has always 
characterized this Church, do hereby acknow- 
ledge and declare our obligation to promote 
and perpetuate, so far as in us lies, the in- 
tegrity of these United States, and to strength- 
en, uphold, and encourage the Federal Gov- 
ernment in the exercise of all its functions 
under our noble Constitution; and to this 
Constitution, in all its provisions, require- 
ments, and principles, we profess our un- 
abated loyalty. And to avoid all misconcep- 
tion, the Assembly declares that by the term 
‘Federal Goverhment,’ as here used, is not 
meant any particular Administration, or the 
peculiar opinions of any political party, but 
that central Administration, which, being at 
any time appointed and inaugurated accord- 
ing to the terms prescribed in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, is the visible repre- 
sentative of our national existence.” 

This is familiarly known as the “Spring 
Resolution.”” It passed by a vote of 104 
to 66. It will be remarked that the lan- 
guage is mild and conciliatory. Scores of 
men in that Assembly believed in the ne- 
cessity and righteousness of the present 
war to put down armed rebellion against 
the Government, but they had respect for 
the opinions of others, and were content 
with a simple expression of ‘‘ loyalty to the 
Constitution,” and a declaration of ‘our 
obligation to promote and perpetuate the 
integrity of these United States, and to 
strengthen, uphold, and encourage the Fed- 
eral Government in the exercise of all its 
functions under our noble Constitution.” 
They also add an explanatory clause, ‘‘to 
avoid all misconception.” 

The record of Synod is thus :— It was 
unanimously resolved, that the action of 
the General Assembly in May last, in rela- 
tion to the political condition of the coun- 
try, was unscriptural, unconstitutional, .un- 
wise, and unjust; and we, therefore, sol- 
emnly protest. against it, and declare it of 
no binding force whatever upon this Synod, 
or upon the Presbyterian Church withio 
our bounds.” 

The emphasis is my own, and it is to 
me a matter of sorrow and surprise that 
such a record could be made. But for 
sickness in my family, there would have 
been one vote in the negative, and one voice 
for the “Christian patriotism” of the As- 
sembly. 

Had the Assembly’s deliverance com- 
manded the respect and acceptance of all 
Presbyterian ministers in Missouri, there 
would be now far less of wicked rebellion 
and sedition in our State. ‘*When the 
enemy shall come in like a flood, the 
spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard 
avainst-him.”” Our General Assembly did 
‘lift up the standard” of Christian trath 
against the enemy—sedition—coming in 
like a flood upon us, and I am confident the 
Assembly will keep it lifted up, but the 
Synod of Missouri has undertaken to strike 
down that standard. 

_ The effect will be to strengthen the arm 


_ from Washington, Pennsylvania, now chap- 
lain of the 8th Regiment of Pennsylvania 
Reserves, and that venerable Patriarch and 
Apostle of Temperance, the Rev. Thomas 
P. Hunt. These, [ think, are the only 
Old-school Presbyterians among the chap- 
lains of this division. A son of the Hon. 
William Jessup, of Montrose, Pennsylvania, 
New-school, (his father a distinguished ruling 
elder,) is also chaplain, with several Metho- 
. dists, and one Episcopalian.’ These brethren 
/ seem to be united, happy, and devoted to 
their work. Their several charges are far 
more numerous than are often found in our 
largest congregations. Their opportunities 


izing influences which always attend war, 
and the unavoidable habits of the camp, 
even in its best estate, and among the best 
disposed, present many discouragements to 
ministerial duty and usefulness. 

FATHER HUNT'S TENT, 

‘‘ After the review we paid a visit to the 
canvass dwelling of the Patriarch of the 
chaplains. Here I discovered a mode of 
warming, simple, and quickly made, which 
I afterwards found in many, aod which 
might be introduced into every tent. A 
trench, say a foot or nine inches deep, by 
fifteen wide, extending under the floor, 
having the opening near the door, and the 
chimney, a simple wooden box on the out- 
side in the rear, the trench covered over 
with flat stones and earth, makes a place 
for the fire, which keeps the tent floor, 
whether of earth or boards, warm and dry. 
I see not why every tent might not be made 
comfortable, even in winter, at the smallest 
expense. Some tents in other divisions 
(and perhaps in this) have stoves, and other 
apparatus, for warming. Father Hunt’s 
furniture was not of the costly kind, though 
one piece was considerably above the rest 
in its grade. This was a mahogany hair- 
cloth chair, which brother Aiken reminded 
him had come from the residence of Com- 
modore Jones, hard by, to which the Patri- 
arch replied that he knew nothing of it, as 
he found it there when he came to the 
tent.’ 


CoRRESPONDENT of the New York 

Evangelist thus pleasantly writes of 
two men, well known among the churches 
in the State of New York. 

‘In the new cemetery at Johnstown, of 
which I have already spoken, lie the re- 
mains of the Rev. Hugh Mair, D.D. There 
is but a simple monument over them; nor 
is there any thing in the name inscribed on 
it to arrest the attention of most visitors, 
even of the intelligent class. He lived and 
died, I may say, unknown to fame; I doubt 
if one out of a hundred of your readers ever 
heard of him. His work was done in coun- 
try parishes, some of them quite small and 
unpretending. He left in print only four 
sermons. A single duodecimo volume was, 
indeed, made up from his manuscripts after 
his death; but it has had, I believe, a very 
limited circulation. Yet he was a man of 
rare literary and theological attainments, 
and of great eloquence. So I conclude 
from his published discourses, ahd from the 
testimony of those who knew him, particu- 
larly of that most competent judge, the 
Rev. Dr. Sprague. Obscure, comparative- 
ly, as was his ministry, how flowed out 
upon the world his real power? Of the 
many channels it has doubtless found, I 
have the means of pointing out a very re- 
markable one. 

‘He preached for some time to two fee- 
ble Presbyterian congregations in the north- 
ern part of the State. One of them was in 
the little village of Fort Miller. Among his 
hearers there—most of them, it may be pre- 
sumed, of no very marked intellizence—was 
a certain young lawyer. He had practised 
law in the place for several years, and the 
result. was, according to his own testimony 
in Dr. Sprague’s ‘Annals of the American 
Pulpit,’ a dissatisfaction with the profes- 
sion, with himself, and almost every thing 
else. He was at once charmed, however, 
with the eloquent Scotch preacher, and the 
interest was evidently reciprocated. Dr. 
Mair saw in him, doubtless, what many 
others had not seen; for genius is ever 
quick to discover genius. He welcomed 
the young man to the most free and friend- 
ly intercourse with him. He drew him to 
‘his old-fashioned, faithful catechizings. 
He read Homer to him, as he loved to do 
whenever he could find an appreciative lis- 
tener, and they talked together about the old 
blind bard. He beset him continually to 
engage in the study of. Hebrew, a language 
to which he was himself passionately at- 
tached. ‘Hvery man,’ he would say, ‘who 
has any leisure, and any pretensions to libe- 
ral education, ought to be a Hebrew scho- 
lar.” The young lawyer was prevailed with 
at length. He one day borrowed the Doc- 
tor’s Grammar, and made his first essay 
upon the Hebrew characters. This, as he 
writes to Dr. Sprague, was ‘one of the turn- 
ing pints’ in his life. ‘I was introduced,’ 
he says, ‘into a new world of thought.’ 
And he gratefully ascribes the change that 
ensued wholly to the influence of his pastor. 
Enamoured of Oriental and Biblical studies, 
he forsook the profession of law, and be- 
came first a teacher, and then an author. 
The University of our own city has rejoiced 
in his labours; they are given now to Union 
College. Rather should I say, they are 
given to the world. For what scholar, on 
either side of the Atlantic, is ignorant of 
the name of TayLer Lewis, or slow to re- 
cognize in his various publications some of 
the choicest contributions to the graver de- 
partments of modern literature? Had he 
written*nothing but his ‘Divine Human in 
the Scriptures,’ the friends of a high-toned 
Christianity would owe him a great debt of 
gratitude. Worthily and most effectively,. 
in addition to his other labours, has he 
pleaded the cause of freedom. As I sat 
with him, last summer, in his study, and 
with much other talk which I shall not wil- 
lingly forget, heard him say, in a fine 
phrenzy of patriotism, ‘I am ready to give 
myself, my time, my influence, my all, to 
my country; I would even, if necessary, 
“We my books, though that would be hard;’ 

had before me a striking illustration of 
the power for all good which may go forth 
even from such an humble pastorate as that 
of Fort Miller.” 


Rev. Dr. Hoge.—The Richmond (Vir- 
ginia) papers of the 20th of November, 
make the followiag announcement The. 
Rev. William Hoge, who was associate pas- 
tor with the Rev. Dr. Spring, in New 
York, until a few months past, when he 


resigned, is now the pastor of the Presbyte- 
tian church in Charlottesville, Virginia.” 


‘‘ As I was seated on my charger, review- 


THE TEACHER AND HIS PUPIL. — 


for usefulness are large, but the demoral- | 


the Presbyterian. 


ING FOR SOLDIERS AND 
SAILORS. 


A = F most important work has, 
in the providence of God, been placed be-| mad 
“Tore his Church, and by almost every cou- | breth 


geivable motive, she is called to under- 
take its speedy and earnest performance. 
I refer to the work of bringing the truth 
of God to bear upon the minds of those 
who have gone to fight the battles of our 
beloved country. Half a million of sol- 
diers, and many thousands of sailors and 
marines, have placed their lives in jeo- 


‘| pardy in her defence, and no Christian 


will fail to desire that they may each and 
all be supplied with such religious books 
and tracts as may be best adapted, by God’s 
blessing, to convert and save their souls. 

The Presbyterian Board ‘of Publication 
has provided just such books and tracts. 
Upon the Catalogue of the Board’s Publi- 
cations may be found at least thirty or 
forty works admirably adapted to form a 
library for the camp, or the ship. Besides 
these, the Board has recently issued, for 
the express use of the soldiers, several 
excellent works. ‘ The Soldier’s Pocket- 
Book” (price five cents) has, within a few 
weeks, been circulated by tens of thou- 
sands in various portions of our great 
armies. So has the ‘ Soldier’s Series’’ of 
tracts, (price ten cents); « The Sinner’s 
Resolve,” an admirable card, especially 
useful in hospitals; sheet hymns; sheet 
music, &c. These have been received, 
wherever circulated, not only gratefully, 
but most eagerly. 

Letters are now cowing every day from 
chaplains, officers, and others, most urgent- 
ly requesting us to forward packages of 
these works for distribution among the 
soldiers in the camps and on shipboard. 
From the multitude of these letters, I beg 
the privilege of submitting to the reader 
extracts of a very few, which he may re- 
gard as samples of them all. 

The following is from a chaplain at 
Fortress Monroe, Virginia:—“ I have con- 
stant applications for religious books and 
tracts. A great many here feel tenderly 
on the subject of religion, and on the part 
of all there is a willingness to hear and 
read on the subject. Indeed, reading mat- 
ter is so scarce here, that religious books 
and tracts would be read as a pastime in 
the leisure hours. Many feel that in view 
of the dangers to which they are exposed, 
it becomes them to give earnest heed to the 
things pertaining to their everlasting state. 
Can you not furnish me with some of your 
small books and tracts?” . 

The next is from a clergyman in the 
State of New York:—« Please send me a 
package of small books and tracts, to be 
distributed among soldiers. I can put them 
to immediate use. At Elmira are several 
regiments, and we have in my town the 
nucleus of a regiment which is rapidly 
forming. Mr. Q——, (for some time a col- 
porteur of your Board,) is connected with 
the force here, and will, con amore, attend 
to the work of,distribution. I have already 
given him all the tracts I had. Please 
send a good proportion of ‘ Soldier's 
Pocket-Book.’ I have examined a copy of 
it, and prefer it to any thing of the kind I 
have seen.” 

The Chaplain of the United States Naval 
Academy, which is now located at Newport, 
Rhode Island, thus prefers his request for 
a supply :—‘‘ Would ‘there be any possi- 
bility of getting a contribution of your 
books, suitable for a youth’s library, on 
bourd’the frigate Constitution? I have a 
little nucleus of a library of religious books 
for the midshipmen, and wish to get more. 
In no place would the books be more likely 
to do good. We now have one hundred 
and forty lads on board, and, in a month, 
will have two hundred and twenty. They 


are hungry for something to read. On Sab- , 


bath, time hangs heavy on their hands, 
and they would read religious books—espe- 
cially biographies, with avidity. I know 
the Board is greatly in need of funds, and 
if you cannot favour us, I will not mur- 
mur; but, if you can, I will be very grate- 
ful for a donation, and so will the officers. 
A larger proportion of the midshipmen 
than ever before are now from Presbyterian 
families.” ‘ 
The chaplain of a regiment now stationed 


in the vicinity of Washidgton, to whom a. 


box of books and tracts had been sent, thus 
writes :—<‘+ The box of books and tracts, so 
liberally donated by the Board to this regi- 
ment, is most gratefully acknowledged. It 
is a material aid: increasing my sphere of 
usefulness incalculably. The distribution 
of these precious little messages of good- 
will and grace, procures for me readily an 
intimate access to nearly a thousand men, 
and affords suggestive occasions for pastoral 
effort, far beyond my anticipation. ‘ The 
Soldier’s Pocket Book’ is just the thing. 
My supply of it has already run out, and I 
have constant applications for it. In Colo- 
‘nel P’s. regiment of New York Volunteers, 
(encamped close to us,)'a large number 
could be happily distributed, if I could fur- 
nish them. ‘ Zhe Soldiecr’s Series’ of tracts, 
admirably selected and published by the 
Board, I find are actually worn out, as they 
pass from one reader to another. Hundreds 
of men, J know, are reading and re-reading, 
and pondering a far larger portion of reli- 
gious truth, by reason of these instrumen- 
talities, in camp, than they did in all their 
lives before. Can all this precious seed be 
lost, think you? Indications of immediate 
good, in manners and morals, I have al- 
ready witnessed, and my heart has been 
filled with joy, by having seven men from 
different companies come to me after read- 
ing the apt suggestions of the ‘ Soldier’s 
Pocket- Book,’ asking direction as to a place 
for private devotion. For my own and the 
neighbouring regiments, a large supply of 
your German tracts and little books are 
needed. The supply I had ran out direct- 
ly. Constant applications are being made 
to me for German books. There are many 
Germans in each of the regiments here, af- 
fording a most favourable opportunity for 
the circulation of evangelical truth among 
them.” 

«The happiest instrument for good that 
you bestowed upon me, was the large pack- 
age of the Sabbath-school Visitor. The 
beautiful type, the pictures, the printed 
tunes, the short agreeable stories, and es- 
pecially its newspaper form, render it most 
acceptable. The men who were on guard 
when I distributed the papers, calledon me 
directly after they were relieved, for ‘That 
paper with the tune, sir.” Do send me a 
large supply of them, from month to month, 
if the means of the Board will allow. 

‘‘The Church has a wide field in the 
army, aod a rare opportunity for attempting 
a liberal sowing of good seed. She ought 
to keep our Board abundantly supplied with 
means, just now, or. the opportunity may be 
lost, and worse, the tares may be most 
thickly sown. Camp vices, after the war 
is over, would then, like the scattered seed 
of the pestiferous thistle, be inevitably car- 
ried to a million of homes to propagate 
soul-destroying sin. May. there be no lack 
of good seed for this sowing. very con- 
tribution, however small, will enable you 
to farnish some soldier with that which 
may save his soul. The chaplains will 
trudge along the ridges of the field, scatter- 


seed,’ if will 
ihe most imp 
all\our arniyifields just Sow, is Kam 
A @lergymamin that State, who is 
a¥ Boards writes ar-fo 

made appea 
n and churches in our State, for 
soldiers. Still, the’ great’ armies. of thé 
whole country seem to be fast edilecting in 
this State. The soldiers really clamour and 
beg for religious reading, and ought, with- 
out delay and fully, to be supplied. Ought 


have 


Molar service. At West Point the 


to a considerable 
e 


30, 1861. 


Mave shown more intolerance than 


the alaplain himself; and perhaps the same 
migh®.@e said of the naval school. Under 
Mr. Hatk, the chaplain at the Military Aca- 


det a Presbyterian. The officers 


made the lace very hot for him, but he 
held” ‘out as long as properly backed” and 


then’ resighed. Since’ thea,” 


present chap- 


has run tict. 
The great objection to our 


appointed for life by persons having only a 


not our Board, as a matter of duty, asa.) temporary. residence at. .the..post,..mithapt 


matter of privilege, to do ita share? Em- 
barrassed by civil war throughout our bor- 
ders, with these immense armies dividing 
and covering the State, our own citizens 
cannot possibly do as much in this work 
here as ought to be done. Then, again, 
the great body of the soldiers here are from 


other parts of tle country, and Christian 


sympathies can be there most naturally 
awakened for them.. I could do almost 
any amount of work among these men, with 
but little cost. What shall I do? How 
much? How can the Presbyterians and 
others in the regions whence these soldiers 
come, be reached, and induced to do their 
share in this great and neediest of all the 


| Christian works now set before us in the 
whole world?’’ 


‘We are in daily expectation of great 
battles here. What we do, we must do quick- 
ly.” 

These are only specimens of the appeals, 
of which, as has been said, dozens are now 
coming to us from every part of the land. 
But what is the Board todo? It is now, 
and has for months past, been making 
donations of books and tracts in amounts 
greatly exceeding its receipts. Nearly two 
millions of pages of tracts, and many thou- 
sands of volumes, have been given away. 
One hundred and fifty thousand soldiers 
and sailors, at least, have received gratui- 
tous religious reading from the Board. Its 
resources are nearly exhausted. Must it 
cease from this good work? We now 
send forth this earnest entreaty to our 
churches, large and small, and to the patri- 
otic and Christian men and women in 
those churches, and beg them to come to 
our help. ©! compel us not to say to 
these soldiers and sailors, to these officers 
and chaplains, ‘‘Our means are entirely 
exhausted; we can give you no more books 
and tracts.” Send us your contributious, 
large or small, for this blessed work. 

Let all contributions be sent to James 
Dunlap, Esq , Treasurer, No. 821 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia. 

E. ScoHENcK, 
Corresponding Secretary. 


Eor the Presbyterian. 


SUNDAY REVIEWS. 


Messrs. Editors—Having had my atten- 
tion arrested by an article in the Philadel- 
phia Press of the 19th inst,, headed «A 
Sunday Review,” I began to ask myself 
what military necessity called ‘for this re- 
view to be attended to on the Sabbath day. 
Would not Saturday, or Monday, or any 
other week-day have answered the purpose 
as well? If the troops who were reviewed 
on that day, are on the eve of sailing for 
the Southern coast, would it not have been 
infinitely better for these troops to have 
been engaged in the exercises of religious 
worship, conducted by the chaplains of their 
regiments, before entering on their hazard- 
ous enterprise? Are the commandments 
of the God of battles to be ignored by our 
great men, both civil and military? Well 
then may we tremble for our cause. After 
our disastrous defeat at Bull Run, on the 
holy Sabbath, the loyal people were soothed 
by the assurance being published that no 
more battles would be fought on the Sab- 
bath, but that the troops would be permit- 
ted to engage in the exercises of public 
worship in their respective camps. And 
yet, in three months from that time, the 
battle of Ball’s Bluff was commenced on 
the Sabbath, in which hundreds of our 
brave soldiers were captured, and are now 
languishing in prison. ‘Now, is this thing 
to be repeated? Thus saith the Lord, 
‘Them that honour me [ will honour, and 
they who despise me shall be lightly es- 
teemed.” QO how many hundreds of be- 
lieving mothers have given up their beloved 
sons to engage in this war, because they 
felt it was a righteous one, and because 
they could pray that God would defend the 
right! And yet these mothers know, that 
if the authority of Jehovah is set aside, his 
Sabbaths profaned, his worship neglected, 
they cannot expect either his blessing or 
his help. General McClellan never con- 
ducts his reviews on the Sabbath; what a 


pity subordinate officers do not follow his | 


example! 

If you think this communication worth 
room in your paper, please insert it; if not, 
I shall not be offended. 

A MoruHen. 


For the Presbyterian. | 
Bigotry in a Volunteer Officer. 


Messrs. Editors—The Thirteenth New 
York is the oldest volunteer regiment in 
the service. Two of the companies com- 
posing it were recruited in this village 
(Dansville), the balance in Rochester and 
vicinity. The Colonel chosen by the regi- 
ment—a Professor in the Rochester (Bap- 
tist) University—resigned shortly after the 
battle of Bull’s.Ruo, and one Captain 
Pickell, a citizen of Maryland, but a former 


resident of this vicinity, was appointed to. 


fill the vacancy by Governor Morgan. His 
relatives here, if I mistake not, are all 
‘‘ Nonconformists,” and outside the pale of 
the ‘true Church;”’ he, most likely, was 
brought up io the same manner. But 
having been educated at that most prose- 
lyting institution, West Point Academy, 
he has proved himself an apt scholar in 
sectarianism. 


The chaplain chosen by the regiment 


chanced to be a Baptist; and for aught I 
know, the ‘‘boys’” may have been infla- 
enced in their selection by their former 
Colonel. Be that as it may, Mr. Barnes 
was the regular commissioned chaplain, 
and no one had a right to act in that capa- 
city within the lines of the regiment ualess 
by consent; and we, good people of Daus- 
ville, were not a little surprised at reading, 
in the Rochester papers, a letter from the 
Brigadier, who is of the same ilk, that 
Colonel Pickell was “reading prayers’ at 
the head of his regiment, and soon after we 


were more surprised to hear he had intro-' 


duced another chaplain, one of his own 
stripe—a Mr. Bowman. This was such.a 
gross violation of discipline, that Mr. Bow- 
man was soon after removed. But now we 
read that while the Rev. Mr. Barnes was at 
home on furlough, in search of contribu- 
tions for the sick and disabled of the ragi- 
ment, certain influences were brought to 
bear upon Governor Morgan, which in- 
duced him to. remove the Baptist, and ap- 
point the Episcopalian as chaplain.. 


Church,” and, in plain English, 


taking into account the religious bias of the 


viz., thé soldiers.’ Instead of this, the coun- 
cil of administration consult only the fami- 
Ties of the officers then at the post, and 
their selection accordingly—no one 
seeming to suspect that soldiers have souls 
as well as officers. The conseqtienve fd that 


have rarely seén’s common soldié¥ "at the 


chapel, where I have been“ adoustémed to 


attend, though the preaching’ wal a°¢ 
deal better than the average.” ‘I al- 
‘together wonder at this, for I even’ got 


weary of this eternal hamméring’ oii’ the 
¢¢ Apostolic succession,” «the fathers of the 
‘tte 
the people, and wisdom will die with us.” 
Yours, A 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE PRESBYTERY OF ELIZABETH 
TOWN ONCE MORE 


Messrs. Editors—Your paper of the 16th 
inst., containing Mr. Crane’s second. com- 
munication touching my innocent little 
‘summary, failed to reach me; nor was I 
able to obtain a copy until after you hed 
again gone to press.. This is the reason 
why my reply was not forthcoming sooner. 

Mr. Crane begins by expressing great 


regret that his’ «brief notice in explana- 


tion” .has “involved him in a very uowel- 
come controversy,” This acknowledgment 
I was glad to hear. I supposed he would 
regret it from the first, and that others 
would regret it on his account. .Aod hed 
he allowed the “sober second thought” a 
moment’s entertainment, that brief notice, 
I am persuaded, never would have been 
written. But it was written, and hence 
this ‘‘unwelcome controversy.” 


Mr. Crane seems somewhat hurt, because | 


of the mention of his name in my formet 
communication; but does he forget, that in 


his ‘brief notice,” he singles me out 4. 
the 


all the members of the Presbytery a 

writer of the summary, when be ‘had no 
more evidence that I had written it, than 
that it was written by the Moderator or the 
Temporary Clerk—or, indeed, any, other 
member of the body? Other members of 
the Presbytery have prepared sueh ab- 
stracts, and sent them to the Presbyterian, 
and to other papers. Mr. Crane himself 
has done this. How, then, could he know 
who had done it in this instance? aye 
yet, without any certain evidence. in the 
matter, and as if purposely to fix attention 
upon me, he confidently asserted that the 
summary was “published by the Stated 
Clerk” —that ‘«the Stated Clerk was alone 
responsible for the publication,” and that 
‘‘the Stated Clerk had manifestly exceeded 
his prerogatives.” These were the bold 
and unwarranted assertions of Mr. Crane in 
his first communication; and I hold that, 
in these assertions, he as distinctly pointed 
me out, and held me up before the Christian 
public, as the writer of that abstract, aa if 
he had mentioned my name and place of 
residence. Had he not done this, I never 


should have thought of replying-to his” 


‘‘brief notice.’ My summary was written 
and signed, not by the Stated Clerk, as 
such. It was in no sense official. It was, 
in all respects, a private communication ; 
and neither Mr. Crane, nor any other per- 
son, had any right to charge it upon the 
Stated Clerk. It is no more the “ preroga- 
tive” of the Stated Clerk to prepare such 
summaries, than of any other member of 
the Presbytery; and therefore he should 
not, in the absence of all evidence, be held 
responsible. True, indeed, as before stated, 
I have been in the habit of sending you a 
summary of the doings of our Presbytery, 
but I have never done it as an officer of 
the body, but as a private correspondent 
merely—sometimes over one signature, and 
sometimes over another. Nor did I sup- 
pose that any person, either in the Presby- 
tery or out of it, would venture to say. with 
any kind of confidence, that I was. the 
writer of these summaries. I feel, there- 
fore, that if any one has reason to complain 
of having their ‘‘ name paraded” before the 
public, it is the Stated Clerk of the. Pres- 
bytery of Elizabethtown. | 
As to the closing sentence of my sum 
mary, about which all these loud and dolo- 
rous complaints are made, I confess myself, 
‘Messrs. Editors, unable to see in it, any 
thing either unjust or objeetionable. I 
know it to be true, every word of its and, 
as appears to me, its truth is expressed in 
language at once clear, and concise, and 
courteous. As I said before, I endeavoured 
to state, in the simplest and briefest manner 
possible, the doings. of the Presbytery.. And 
as I had been accustomed to do before, so I 
did in this case. - I followed the minates in 
their order, and when I came to the lest 
item, I stated it just as [ had stated all the 
others—honestly, truthfully, and io striet 
accordance with the facts in the case..| And 
I did this, as I have just said, not aa an of- 
ficer of the body, but asa private éorres- 
pondent of the Presbyterian, the idea never 
entering my mind that I was ‘sexceeding 


my prerogatives,” or pureuing an ‘‘upcan- - - 


did and unmanly course;” or that any one 
would ever bestow a second thought. upon 
my narrative—much less, arraign, me: :be- 
fore the whole Church as having published, 
incognito, ‘an implied rebuke and cen- 
sure’ of aco-presbyter. Mr. Crane is én- 
tirely welcome to all the sympathy he can 
obtain from ‘brethren of age and experi- 


is welcome to ‘appeal to all his Presbyte- 
rial brethren, to any iotelligent man in. the 
Church agd out of it,’ or to «the whole 


and if he can show that in the sentence 
so much complained of I have expressed 
sseither commendation or disapproval.of any 
action of the body, or of any of ‘ite mom- 
bers,” or have said any thing. whichiis/nat 
strictly true, or which any corresposdent, 
knowing the ‘facts in the case, not 
be fully justified in saying, thea be 
the first to ory pecca of3 oni 
But when, in one communication, Mr. 
Crane prefers grave and solemn : charges 
against me as a minister and an officer. of 
Presbytery, and in another “acknowledges 
having made,” and then ‘‘reiterates’) said 
charges, notwithstanding I had indignantly 
flung them from me, and solemnly declared 
to the best. of my knowledge.and,be- 
, I had not said. a net 
ciroumstaptially aod .literally.tritey it 
pears. to me that not osly has he.sexneed- 
ed his prerogatives,’” but has riebly merised 


| the cenaure whieh he 


_ As. Old-school, Presbyterians, might 
be expected to remain neutral, and leave 
this controversy exclusively to the sects to 


which the parties belong.. But the present 
farnishes an excellent opportunity of dis- 
cussing the whole system, as applicable to 


visit upon. me..;, Had Mrs Crane 
me at the first with, his. complaint, lastead 
of preferring charges against. aie before: the 
publie, I would bave.appeased and .satiafied 


‘him in 1. would have, taken 


him by the hand and told him: frankly all 


laincy system is that they are practically - 


persons for whose benefit they are, chosen, ° 


ence, both verbally and by letter,’’ and. be. 


world, and the rest of mankind besides,” — 


fi 
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way'to . my’ 
sentor mivistry 

would, if 


+ 


of. 


t 


by. 


and yet, such 


it, one of whom, and 6 promi- 


Bab’ tber of the body, has since said to 


‘Which simply theahs thet ont of regard 
tothe feelings of the mover, and because of 
the, lateness of the boar, no one felt dis- 


“gaged to ageinst it, or to stsy.it ia ite 
paseege. Accordingly, it was allowed*to 
few .voices, however, being 
though it is believed by come, that 
would: have been extremely 
,doubtful—-not, the ‘deliverance of 
‘the Assembly‘contained any thing which” 


endorse ex animo,” but simply because 
‘they deemed it unnecessary and unadvisadle 
fe cheap bunting, when ahd 
where, they had come together to unfurl a 
more.giorious banner. 

There ate ‘several other items in Mr. 
Oratie'# last article, to which I had intended 


but time and space forbid. My 


communication is already too Jong, for 
whigh,.Mesers. Editors, 1 must crave for- 
venees.- As Mr. Crane has “laid down 
p‘Sword of controversy,” I trust it will be 


‘40. hold.with.a firmer grasp, and to wield 


greater 
Of the Spirit, 


power and ‘success «the sword 
which is: the word of God,” 


which says, “If thy brother trespass 


cindalg 


jes, go and tell bim his fault, be- 
alone.”’ Should he 


hengeforth.. pursue. this ‘course, he will 
never 


have. another controversy with me, 
~nor, think,‘with-any-of his brethren. 
‘you, Messrs. Editors, for your 
ence of me inthis unpleasant strife; 
aod may’ next communication be on a 


subjedt, and more wortby of 


was: penned by a young winister, while 


columns. 


“A Page from a Minister’s Journal. 


Messrs. Editors—The following extract 


settled over his first charge. The train of 
“reflection has been of great benefit to my- 
self, and I trust it will not be unprofitable 
to others. 
Another great sin of mine, is my back- 
wardness about talking to men on the sub- 
,ject-of personal religion. I scarcely know 
whether to call it a man-fearing spirit, or 
not. No doubt, there is much of this min- 
gled with it. When Christians become 


negligent, or go astray from the path of 


re, 


duty, it seems almost impossible for me to 
approach them on the subject. So am I 
backward about conversing with sinners. 
“My conversation among men, therefore, is 
rather worldly than Christian. I have felt 
all this for a long time, and have often 
thought if the Lord would remove me to 
another field of labour, I could and would 
degin a new course of life, and thus might 
be instrumental in doing much more good. 
1. Having much old preparation on hand 
that sani be used for the pulpit, I would 
have more time both for general study, and 
for pastoral visiting. 2. I could much more 
| seats commence a new Iife as pastor among 
strangers, than make a change among those 
‘who are used to my old ways. 

“But there is this to be said on the 
other side. 1. The Lord himself put me 
in this field of labour; for it was not of my 

“own seeking. 2. He keeps me shut up 
here. He Has never opened the door for 
me to leave, and most assuredly, I must not 
touch the latch-string myself. 3. He has 
blessed; me here. Considering how little 
labour I have bestowed on the field, I have 

been abundantly blessed. God's people 
have frequently been edified, and we have 


* enjo several revivals, wherein precious 
“souls have been converted. 4. Whatever 


‘difficulties may lie in my way, by the grace 
of ithe Lord, I can surmount them. My 


Master can remove a mountain as easily as 
“he can cast out of the way a little pebble. 


‘And if he has put me in this place to work 
‘ for him, of course he will render me all the 
assistance I need, if I will only go forward, 
relying upon him. 5. As to the gain of 
time by a removal, the fact is, I waste a 
greet q@ik of tinte in consequence of my 
ckwardness about talking to men.on per- 
sodal religion. I waste much time in mere- 
Jy.social calls. . All this might be employed 
in pastoral ‘visitation. 6. If I seek a re- 


\.anoval.for the reasons above stated, the Lord 


“may disapprove of it, and make my future 
ministry more barren than the past. 7. The 
result. of the matter, then, is just this 
-must dismiss from my mind the subject of 


*@ change, and here, in this very place, ad- 


“dress myself anew to my work. O Lord, 


«give ‘ms the firm purpose, and then the 
“iptace to execute it!”’ 


New Jersey. 


the Presbyterian. 
PRESBYTERIAL PROCEEDINGS. 
“HE LATE REY. JOHN H. SMALTzZ. 


At a meeting of the Central Presbytery 
of Philadelphia, held at Great Valley church, 
@otober 2, 1861, the Rev. F. D. Ladd re- 

d the following minute in reference to 
‘the devcease.of the Rev. John H. Smaltz, 
which was approved, and ordered to be re- 
CO: 
; née ‘the last stated meeting, Presbytery 
ve, with pain and solemnity, to Si the 
“decease of one of our aged brethren, the Rev. 
Joba H. Smalts. He died on the 30th day of 
July, 1861, after an illness of less than an 
hour. ‘Mr. Smaltz was born in Philadelphia, 
Germaa 17, 1793, and was baptized in the 


erman. Reformed church. In 1813, he was 
eived into the communion of the Reformed 
Datch Church in Philadelphia, and, under its 
care, pursued his' studies for the ministry at 
the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, 
N Licensed to preach the gospel 
“hy the Classic of New Brunswick, A. D. 1819, 
“he was employed for three — as a mission- 
“ary in the States of New Jersey and Mary- 
,Jend, While in the latter State, he supplied. 
the pulpit of ‘the Third Presbyterian Church, 
Eataw street, Baltimore, for three months, 
“god sabsequently, for nine months, a new 
“Presbyterian organization, which is the pre- 
‘pent Fourth Church, Baltimore. During his 


“Idbours in that ay. he was ordained to the 


the Second Presbytery 
ia, sitting in enn- 
abou 


Yon, ‘North Carolina. In Smalts 
bepted w call to the German Reformed 
, Germantown, Pennsylvania. In this 


barge he remained four years, faithfully and 
oe aa ully preaching the 


pel amid much 
rom Germantown 


unbelief. 


rali¢y and 
we calted to’ Frederick, Maryland, where, 


for five years, he preached with great industry, 


into the communion of the charch 
Bundred’and eighty-eeven new members. 


Frederick, he came to Philadelphia, 


On 
and served for ‘Many a co 


ebloured people in the lower pars of the 
i In “Frentoti, New Joreey,: and Harris- 
a euceéssively, | 


ses undér 


‘6 laboured chareh 
‘the @uspices of the German Reformed Church, 
and-was instrumental in winding many souls. 
Returning te Philadelphia m be pre- 


of this 


het’ hie regretted be had not moved to 
the, geanlution.of Mr. Crane upon the 
that ‘sucha motion would 
have, without count, But the 
resolation was ‘allowed: to. pess without 
This is soother ex- |. 


7 “brother in the ministry, the Presbytery 
lve, 
‘| bereavement, Présbytery 
deemed uenecessary 


presented earlier in the sessions, | 


| 


‘in church fétes and monasteries nearly ten 


red with | . 
at Wilming-: 


| The obituary of this week records the 


and 


faithful service here, and for re-union in 
OUR ONE LIFE. 

for manto-trifie., Life is brief, 
And siniebere;. 
_, Our. ege is but the falling of a leaf— . 

A-dropping tear. 


*"'We have Not time to sport away the hours, 


_, «How, sacred should that one life ever be—_ 


~~ Hour after hour still bringing in new spoil. 


4 'No fable of the things that never were, 
of’ tid ‘Presbytery could not; | 


4 


»» *Tis fall of meaning as of mystery, 


. “Our sorrows are no phantoms of the night, 2 


life Below! how brief, and poor, and sad— 
7) life:above! bow long, how fair and glad! 


.their dirty jugs and basins filled again. Such 
‘is the daily life of hundreds and thousands 


‘then, for the means by which this charity 


vegetables are just brought in from the 


Pye, who was “fixed a rhymer 
0 


Gnd suceees, ever place they wer 
Spirit. with power, 

imany'tothe Charch. ... .. 
Participating in the afflictions and edmoni- 
arising: from the sudden decease of our 


That under this sorrowfal common 

respectfully and ten- 
eitend ‘to the family of our deceased 
brother our kindliest sympathy, and fervently 
pray the God of: all comfort to console and 


sanctify both them and us, preparing us for 


‘© All must be earnest in a world like qurs. 


Not many lives, but only one have we— 
One, only one. 


‘That narrow span! 
™ Day after day filled up with blessed toil, 


Our being is no shadow of thin air, 
No vacant dream ; 


But only seem. 


» ‘Though strange and solemn may that meaning be. 


No idle tale; 
cloud that floats along a sky of light, 
| On summer gale. 
. They are the true realities of earth, 
. Friends:and companions even from our birth. 


An endless joy! 
to, be done with daily dying here! 
! to begin the living in yon sphere! 


_ O day of time, how dark! O sky and earth, 
7 How dull your hue! 
O day 


of Christ, how bright! O sky and earth 
Made fair and new! 
Come, better Eden, with thy fresher green! 
Come, brighter Salem, gladden all the scene! 


Suppression of Neapolitan Monasteries 


This important fact is communicated by 
the Naples correspondent of the London 
Times, dating October 26: 


‘pression of monasteries has been signed. 

f I migtake not, this event took place on 
the 18th inst., and the country may con- 
gratulate itself on its deliverance from an 
army of locusts. I cannot enter into details, 
but thus much I know, that the Benedictine 
monasteries of the Monte Cassino and of 
La Cava are spared, for in them are pre- 
served the national archives. So also are 
certain houses spared (not the orders) of 
the Philippini and the Theatini. The 
mendicant friars are entirely suppressed. 
Though their habit of collecting and dis- 
tributing alms has won them much favour 
with the multitude, and with all who do 
not look beneath the surface, they have 
more than any other order paralyzed ifdus- 
try, and nurtured indolence and dirt. Wait 
outside one of their buildings, as I have 
often done, about midday, and watch the 
crowds who throng there to receive their 
basin of ‘minéstra verde,’ or of soup. ‘ Pov- 
erint !’ says the thoughtless passer-by, ‘ what 
holy men those monks are, and how blessed 
those institutions are for the poor!’ Wait 
a moment; look at the sturdy ruffians who 
often present themselves; listen to the quar- 
relling and blasphemy which never fail (and 
there is not a man in Europe who can utter 
such blasphemfes as your Neapolitan, though 
his spiritual interests have been so well 
provided for,) and your admiration will be 
modified. Follow them to their homes. 
Homes, indeed! They can scarcely be said 
to have any, for the regular supply of soup 
diminishes, if it does not altogether destroy, 
all motive to exertion, and all self-respect. 
They will linger about the streets, eking out 
existence for the rest of the day by beg- 
ging for grani, sleep in a doorway, or under 
a.roof which covers and shelters a number 
of other such unchristianized animals as 
themselves, and return the next day at the 
‘tocco,’ as midday is called, sure of finding 


in Southern Italy, and, if they beg without 
shame, and*refuse to work, it is because 
those ‘blessed’ institutions of mendicant 
friars have destroyed all motive to toil, and 
have removed all sense of the other. The 
returns which have recently been made 
show that there are at present ten thousand 
and odd of these interesting characters in 
this province. I have described the appear- 
ance of the outside of one of their mon- 
asteries, and the effects which this mistaken 
charity produce on the population; now, : 


is supplied. Daily and almost hourly you 
will find some licensed beggar with a cowl 
prowling about the streets. He stands by 
the stall as the fish are brought in from the 
sea, and, laying his robe girdle on one of 
the best looking, says, by that action, in the 
words of the comedy, ‘now that fish is 
mine!’ And so it is—who dares dispute it? 
The same he does in the early morning in, 
the'markets, when the fruits and the green 


country...... Just after harvest time. 
is the great feast of the mendicants. ‘I 
have known,’ said the Syndic of a small 
commune to me not many days since, ‘the 
annattoni of twenty-seven monasteries visit 
this small place in the autumn. In the 
name of San Francisco! They visit every 
cottage when the hard-working peasant can 
scarcely keep body and soul together, and 
carry off * grain, beans, peas, even silk 
cocoons, and nearly every thing, indeed, 
that presents itself’ By the end of. the 
season a heavy tax has been laid on the 
population, which would have created a 
revolution had it been levied by the govern- 
ment; and thus thousands of ducats are 
collected to encourage indolence, and to 
destroy habits of self-respect and of in- 
dependence, when not as many grains would 
have been forthcoming to teach a brutally 
ignorant population to read. I know country 
communes at this moment which are paying 
schoolmasters $25 a-year, which throw away 


times that sum.” 

The correspondent justly claims high 
credit to the Italian Government for the 
adoption of a measure ‘‘tantamount to a 
great social revolution, the results of which 
it is impossible to calculate.” He explains 
that no injustice is done to the actual 
inmates of monastic houses. ‘They have 
all pensions assigned to them adequate to 
their wants, and they have the option of 
returning to their homes, or else of clubbing 
together in certain houses which are reserv- 
ed for them.” 


AN 
deat 

(at the age of ninety-one) of Mrs. Pye, the 
widow of an ex-Laureate, whose name is 
hardly known to the readers of the present 


r life” by reading Pope’s “Homer” when 
a child, succeeded Tom Warton, in 1790, 
not To the enjoyment of the tierce of Canary, 
but of $135, a-year, substituted for the old 
and pleasant guerdon. Pye held the lau- 
reate crown, Or was supposed to hold so 
magnificent a symbol, Garin three and 
4wenty years. He died in 1813. Mrs. Pye 
lived to see three successors of her old 
master snd husband, Southey, Wordsworth, 


were 


“ At last the project of law for the sup- | 


— 


very exciting natu 


re. 
—Jeff. Davis has issued his inaugural. It 


is ingenious, snd will probably serve to keep 
the courage of and to blind 


—A despatch from CHarleston, dated No- 


vember 17, says:—“The unexpected failure 
| of or shore batteries at Bay Point and Hilton 


Head, to demolish at least one of the attack- 
ing vessels, has sadly shaken the popular con- 
fidence in the efficacy of our pane against the 
monster frigates and iron-clad gunboats which 
they may have again to encounter; and now 
so alarmed are many of the sordid souls that 
infest all southern cities, that the effect may 
already be seen in the lengthening of the 
freight trains which leave almost hourly for 
the interior.” In Savannah the panic is even 
‘more general and decided, whole neighbour- 
hoods having been suddenly left deserted by 
the exodus of the wives and children of those 
who are in arms at Fort Pulaski, and the bat- 
teries on the Savannah river. | 

—The Richmond papers of Wednesday of 
‘last week contain despatches from the Cop- 
federate army, the substance of which is as 
follows:—The small-pox, a vivient type of 
typhoid fever, and the black measels, were 

revailing among the Confederate troops, near 

owling Green, Kentucky; large numbers 
| were dying daily. 

—General Floyd’s army has fallen back 
four miles south of Raleigh Court House, and 
the Union troops had been largely reinforced. 
eaaeel Lee’s command has retired to Meadow 

luff. 

—Port Royal Island had been surveyed for 
strategical purposes, a dock built, storehouses 
‘erected, stores, &c. landed, a hospital estab- 
lished, and other works accomplished, of a 
hature vast and surprising when it is taken 
into consideration that the troops had not 
occupied the place ten days. A large quantity 
of Sea Island cotton is yet ungathered. 

—Our Eastern Shore expedition has resulted 
in the capture of three rebel officers—a captain 
and two lieutenants—and seven pieces of 
artillery. Ali traces of disloyalty have disap- 


county meetings, to renew allegiance to the 
‘Federal Government. The people will first 
adopt the State government for Western Vir- 
ginia as a temporary measure, and then look 
to legislation by that State and Maryland for 
annexation to the latter. 

—The Secretary of the Treasury has ordered 
the restoration of the light on Cape Charles, 
and the Postmaster-General will send a spe- 
cial agent to renew the postal communications 
with both counties. 
| The great review at Washington was wit- 
nessed by over twenty thousand persons, com- 
prised seven divisions of all arms of the ser- 
vice, stretching in a semi-circle four miles, 
and commenced with a salvo from fifteen bat- 
teries of artillery, or ninety guns. , 

—A squadron of United States cavalry, 
under Major Hough, has overtaken and cap- 
| tured one hundred and fifty rebels, who seized 
our supply train on Monday, near Warrens- 
burg, Missouri. 

—The new United States gunboat Conestoga 
made a trip up the Tennessee river on Tues- 


day, 19th inst., and silenced two rebel bat- ; 


teries near the Tennessee line, routing the 
rebel forces and killing a number of the men. 

—Jefferson City, Nov. 22.—Passengers by 
the train from the West, report that the rebels 
burm the town of Warsaw night before last, to 
prevent it from being used as winter quarters 
for our troops. The intelligence reached Syra- 
cuse just before the train arrived, and is con- 
sidered reliable. A of government 
stores were destroyed. A train of 200 men 
left Sedalia a few days ago for Leavenworth. 
A messenger from the train reached Sedalia 
at 12 o’clock last night, announcing that they 
had been attacked near Knob Noster by a 
force of from 500 to 600 rebels, and the train 
captured. 

—Some 400 seamen, stationed at Fort Ells- 
worth, and 200 marines, have left Washington 
for Cairo, to man the gunboats there. 

—The subjugation of the Eastern Shore is 
complete, the 1800 armed rebels in Northamp- 
ton county, Virginia, having laid down their 
arms. 

—Fortress Monroe, Nov. 22, via Baltimore.— 
Several regiments have arrived from Balti- 
more and Annapolis during the last twenty- 
four hours, and Old Point has assumed an 
unusually bustling appearance. Furmidable 
preparations are being made for active opera- 
tions, the theatre of which has not been dis- 
closed. The ferry boats on the roads are being 
heavily armed. 

—Fortress Monroe, Nov. 23, via Ballimore.— 
About midnight on Friday, the United States 
gunboat Cambridge proceeded up James river 
as far as Warwick, and engaged a rebel bat- 
tery. No particulars have transpired further 
than that the rebel battery replied with spirit, 
but was finally silenced... The Cambridge is 
said to have received one shot, but no particu- 
lar damage. 

—St. Louis, Nov. 22.—Judge Thomas L. 
Richards, who has been confined as a prisoner 
of war in the hands of Colonel Moore, of the 
Home Guards, was shot dead while standing 
at the window of the court house, in Memphis, 
Scotland county, on Monday last. Cvlonel 
Moore has offered a reward of $1000 for the 
apprehension of the assassin. 

— Mason and Slidell have been safely lodged 
in Fort Warren. The Government has decided 
that they shall be treated in all respects—as 
to close confinement and fare—like criminals 
guilty of the highest crimes against the law, 
until full assurance is received that Colonel 
Corcoran and the other officers now in the 
hands of the rebels shall receive the treatment 
due to their rank and position as prisoners of 
war taken on the field of battle, according to 
the usages of all civilized nations. The Go- 
vernment has also come to the determination 
to hang every prisoner duly convicted of 
piracy on the high seas, no matter whether he 
hails from the North or the South, from Eng- 
land or any other foreign nation, and that 
they will the prisoners now in captivity— 
including Slidell, Mason, and Faulkner—re- 
sponsible for any barbarity which may be 
practised by the rebels upon the prisoners of 
war confined in southern prisons. In other 
words, the Administration is resolved to carry 
out the law strictly as regards piracy, and to 
treat the rebel prisoners in precisely the same 
manner as the rebels may deal with our officers 
captured in battle. 

—The stone fleet sent south from New 
England consists of 25 whalers, all old ships 
and barques, averaging 330 tons each. These 
vessels are loaded with granite, and they are 
intended to be sunk in southern channels, to 
arrest the ingress or egress of vessels em- 
ployed by the Confederates. 

—The Confederate Congress have resolved 
to transfer their capital from Richmond to 
Nashville. 

—A very indefinite account, received through 
secession sources, states that an attack has 
been made on Fort Pickens, in Pensacola Bay. 
Authentic accounts cannot be received fur 
some days. 

—The rebels are organizing at Winchester 
a regiment of free negroes. 

— New York, Nov. 26.—The steamship George 
Peabody, arrived from Key West, reports that 
the pirate Beauregard has been captured by 
the gunboat G. W. Anderson, of Boston, with 
twenty-seven prisoners, and one long pivot gun 
on deck. The pirate was lying at Key West. 
A letter from Key West states that the priva- 


commanded by Captain Gilbert Hay. The 
capture took place on the 12th inst., about a 
hundred miles from Abaco, after she had 
thrown overboard most of her ammunition, &e. 
She had met no vessels, and had not even fired 
a gun since leaying Charleston. 

—There have been no movements of im- 
portance on the Potomac. 


Gcclesiastical Record. 


The Rev. George J. Reed, of Shelbyville, 
Kentucky, a member of the Presbytery of 
Louisville, has received and accepted the ap- 
pointment as chaplain to the First Kentucky 
Regiment of cavalry. Mr. Reed is the third 
Presbyterian chaplain appointed from Ken- 
tucky, in the Federal army, the Rev. W. H. 
Hononell, of Mercer county, and the Rev. Mr. 
Jacobs, of Danville, having preceded him in 
the service. | 

The post-office address of the Rev. D. F. 
MoFarland is changed from Havana, Illinois, 
to Mattoon, Coles county, Illinois. 

The Rev. S. J. Milliken, of the Presbytery 
of Florida, has received and accepted a call to 
the Presbyterian church in Newtown, Penn- 
sylvania. His post office address is Newtown, 
Bucks county, Pennsylvania. 

_ Mr. George F. Cain has been licensed to 
preach the gospel, by the Presbytery of Car- 
lisle. stat 

The Rev. F. D. Harris, of Bristol, Pennsyl- 
vania, has received a call from the Presbyte- 


and Tennyson.— London Atheneum. 


rian church, Port Byron, New York. 
- Correspondents of the Rev. William J. 


t 


“Phe news of the week ‘has not’ been of = 


the eyes. of the revolted States to their true 


peared, and the people are about to hold 


teer Beauregard made no resistance. She was 


THE 


Gibeon, D D.y Chaplain of 45sh Regiment | 


Pennsylvania Volunteers, will address him at 


‘Washington city, care of Colonel Welsh. 


The Rev. N. W. Conkling has received a 
call to the Scouts Presbyterian church, Phila- 
del phia. 


Foreign Items. 


-Muwniricent Donation TO THE Bap- 
TIstT Missionaky Society.—The 
man states that at the last meeting of the 
Committee of the Baptist Missionary So- 
ciety, a very gratifying announcement was 
made, that an uoknown friend had paid to 
the account of the Society, at its bankers, 
twenty-five thousand dollars as a ‘‘ thank- 
offering.” 


NaTIoNAL is at 
Brussels,” says the Moniteur Vinicole, 
‘that the greatest quantity of beer is con- 
sumed; at Stockholm the most brandy; at 
Madrid the most chocolate; at Paris the 
most absinthe; at Constantinople the most 
coffee; and at London the greatest quan- 
tity of strong wines.’”’ [And where, pray, 
the most whiskey ?] 


JEREMY Taytor’s Putpit.—A cor- 
respondent of the Scottish Guardian says: 
‘As you have’ recently admitted several 
letters on Irish Church matters into your 
columns, I think it may possibly interest 
your readers to know that the identical 
pulpit from which Bishop Jeremy Taylor 
reached in Dromore Cathedral, after hav- 
ing done duty for some time as a dog- 
kennel, is now used as a summer-house in 
the garden of one Majee, a builder near 
the town of Warrenpoint, couaty of Down, 
whose house is also garnished with vari- 
ous ornaments gathered from different old 
churches.” 


A Misston ‘ro Mapacascar.—The 
Rev. W. Ellis, so deservedly famous in the 
annals of missionary enterprise and litera- 
ture, has been requested by the Directors 
of the London Missionary Society to pro- 
ceed once more to Madagascar, to ascer- 
tain the true state.of things, and the pros- 
pect of Christian Missions in the Island. 
We rejoice to say, that Mr. Ellis has ac- 
cepted the offer, and will, without loss of 
time, proceed on his new enterprise.— Brit- 
ish Standard. 3 


VENERABLE: TEMPLARS.—A_ gentleman 
who recently applied for his ticket of ad- 
mission at the Middle Temple, said to the 
Treasurer, that he believed he was the old- 
est member of the Inn, having been called 
fifty-one yed#ts ago. assure you, sir,” 
said the Treasurer, “ you are a long way off, 
there being as many as thirty before you.” 
The gentleman, who was thus made so 
very much a junior, is seventy-seven years 
of age.— Press. 


A Fire-proor Dress.—On a recent 
Friday, the Emperor and Empress of the 
French witnessed, in the Park of Com- 
piégne, a trial by a M. Buvert of a newly- 
invented fire-proof dress. A cottage was 
erected in the park for the purpose of 
the experiment. M. Buvert’s dress is de- 
scribed to be both water-proof and fire- 
proof, and is copiously stuffed with sponges 
sewn together. He wears a helmet like 
that of a diver, with an apparatus for sup- 
plying fresh air, and glasses to see through. 
At a signal from the Emperor, he set fire 
to the temporary cottage, and when the 
flames had well got ahead, he went into 
the midst of them several times with per- 
fact impunity. The Empress, greatly ex- 
cited by the scene, cried out repeatedly, 
‘Knough! O, it is quite enough!” The 
experiment was considered to be entirely 
successful. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH’S INJUNCTIONS ON 
CourcH Reapinc.—“‘M. A.” sends the 
London Times the Queen Elizabeth’s 
injunctions (A. D. 1559) entitled “Curates 
to read distinctly.” It is as follows:— 
“Ttem, that all ministers and readers of 
publique prayers, chapters, and homilies, 
shall be charged to read leasurely, plainly, 
and distinctly, and also such as are but 
meane readers shall peruse over before once 
or twice the chapters and homilies, to the 
intent they may read to the better under- 
standing of the people, and the more en- 
couragement of godlinesse.” [Not inap- 
propriate in 1861.] 


Recovery OF ADOLPHE SCHLAGIN- 
TWEIT’S JOURNAL.—Sir Roderick Murchi- 
son informs the London Zimes that Lord 
William Hay, now employed as Civil Com- 
missioner in Cashmere, and who has been 
indefatigable in his endeavours to throw 
light upon the fate of Adolphe Schlagin- 
tweit, has at length succeeded in possessing 
himself of the journal of that most adven- 
turous explorer. ‘The surviving brothers 
(Hermann and Robert), will thus be ena- 
bled to enrich their work, now in the course 
of publication, by descriptions of a region 
never visited in modern times. by any other 
scientific traveller.” 


ANTONELLI SWINDLED.—At Rome, Car- 
dinal Antonelli has covered himself with 
ridicule. He made, a few months ago, the 
acquaintance of a fair Polonaise, who has 
just decamped with jewelry and other arti- 
cles, the property of the Cardinal, to the 
amount of $100,000. 


MUNIFICENT COLLECTION.—At the Leeds 
anniversary of the Wesleyan Missionary So- 
ciety, recently, the collections amounted to 
the munificent sum of $9635. 


NoBLEs AND SerFs IN Russta.—‘‘In 
Russia,” says the Dresden Journal, ‘‘some 
nobles possess from 70,000 to upwards of 
100,000 serfs. Count Schermelyeff, who 
is considered the wealthiest noble in the 
country, is the owner of 120,000, and some 
of those men are themselves wealthy. The 
Count’s revenue is estimated at 6,250,000 
francs per annum. The total number of 
serfs now in Russia exceeds 23,000,000, 
and calculating each to be worth only 300 
roubles, 1250 (francs), the loss which eman- 
cipation will occasion to owners. cannot be 


inferior to 28,750,000,000 franes.” 


STaTE OF TRADE.—The general trade 
reports are even less satisfactory than they 
were. More mills in Lancashire are eitber 
reducing their hours or stopping altogether, 
and much distress is prevailing in many 
parts. In the woollen districts, military 
clothing is the chief manufacture, just as io 
Birmingham and Sheffield, certain branches 
are active in the preparation of military im- 
plements. The linen and hosiery trades. 
are slightly improving, and there is just a 
shade of amendment in silk. Beyond these, 
no alteration can be reported.— Lond. Press. 


Powerrvut Evecrric Corn.—The Abbé 
Moigno, the talented editor of the Puris 
Cosmos, states that on the 9th ult. he saw 
M. Rhumkorff pierce instantaneously, with 
his induction coil, giving off sparks upwards 
of seventeen inches in length, a mass of 
glass nearly two inches thick. This is one 
of the most astonishing experiments yet 
performed with that immensely powerful 
instrument. 


SUBSTITUTE FoR GAs —A new light, 
of great power and brilliancy, has been 


successfully introduced into the extensive | 


factories of Messrs. Spill, the government 
contractors, at Hackney Wick. The effect 
of this illuminative agency is almost equal 
to broad daylight, and by its means the 
most delicate colours, particularly those of 
a recent discovery, may be manipulated 
during hours which formerly were lost. 


Hattr Humayroun.—The explanation 
of this phrase, which has constantly been 
recurring of late years in connection with 
Turkey, may perhaps be interesting to our 
readers. The first isan Arabic word, which 
simply means a writing, and has come to 
mean an edict. The derivation of the 
latter word, however, is peculiarly curious. 
There is a bird in Persia called the huma, 
which is considered of good augury, because 


| it only feeds on bones, and thus injures no 


living animal. Hence the adjective huma- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


oun, meaning auspicious, was derived, aod 
ing afterwards given to monarchs among | 
their other titles, came to mean imperial; 
so that the phrase “hatti humayoun” sim- 
ply means the imperial writing in decree. 
ian. 

EXCHANGE oF OLD CopPEgR FOR BRONZE 
Corns —The old copper coinage is now in. 
process of rapid disappearance from the 
channels of public circulation, and its place 
is as rapidly being supplied by the new 
coinage of bronze. The offer made by the 
Mint of two per cent. premium for collect- 
ing and delivering thereat the copper money, 
has had the effect of inducing many persons 
to embark in the business, and vehicles of. 
every size and description, from the Pick- 
ford & Co. wagon down to the costermon- 
ger’s cart, are accordingly continually pass- 
ing into, or out of, the Mine gates, laden 
with copper for the furnace, or bronze coin 
for the use of the public.—London Me- 
chanic’s Mugazine. | 


VERBAL StTaTIstics.—The annexed sug- 
gestion is made by a Nottingham journal :— 
‘¢ Professor Max Muller, in his admirable 
lectures on the Science of Language (call 
it, if you will, Glossology or Logology,) tells 
us, that out of the 50,000 words or so in 
the English tongue, it has been found that 
a rustic labourer only used 300. An ordi- 
nary educated man is supposed to use 3000 
or £000, while a great orator reaches 10,000. 
The Old Testament contains 5642 different 
words; and the works of Shakspeare about 
15,000; those of Milton about 8000.” 


Enatish Law!—A Mr. Miller has been 
forty-seven years in the Queen’s Bench for 
debt. <A subscription is now being raised 
for him. 


A Sotprer.—Miss Nightingale tells the 
following:—I remember a serjéant who was 
on picquet, the rest of the picquet killed, 
and himself battered about the head, stum- 
bled back to camp, and on his way picked 
up a@ wounded man, and brought him in on 
his shoulders to the lines, where he fell 
down. insensible. When, after many hours, 
he recovered his senses—lI believe after tre- 
panning, his first words-were to ask after 
His comrade, “Is he alive?” ‘Comrade, 
indeed! yes, he’s alive; it is the General.” 
At that moment the General, though badly 
wounded, appeared at the bedside. “O, 
General, it’s you is it I brought in? I’m 
so glad. I didn’t know your honour; but 
if I’d known it was you, I’d have saved you 
all the same.” This is the true soldier’s 
spirit. 


General Jtems. 


New asout the 
last Yearly Meeting of the Society of Friends, 
held at Plainfield, Indiana, the articles on 
marriage were so amended as to permit 
members of their society to marry persons 
not members. The following is the new 
regulation ov this subject, as recorded in 
the minutes of the meeting:—‘*When a 
Frieod shall marry a person not a member 
of our religious society, the monthly meeting 
shall appoint a committee to visit him, and 
if he express a wish to remain a member, 
aud evince his attachment to the society by 
his practice of attending our religious wmeet- 
ings, and other satisfactory assurances, he 
shall be retained; but if otherwise, he is to 
be considered as having relinquished his 
right of membership, aud should be inform- 
ed of this conclusion.” 


New MINIisterR To Japan.—The Hon. 
Robert H. Pruyn, of Albany, has been 
appointed Minister to Japan. This gentle- 
man is ag active member of the Dutch 
Reformed Church, and he is said to be a 
man of ability and Christian character. 
The introduction of a pure Christianity into 
the Japanese Empire is the highest and 
worthiest American aim; and there is rea- 
son to hope that Mr. Pruyn’s appointment 
will be peculiarly favourable to this object. 


Tae “Rounp Heap REGIMENT” IN 
SoutH CaroLina.—A chaplain at Port 
Royal writes as follows to the New York 
Examiner :—“T mentioned one regiment as 
worthy of peculiar note. Let me also ask 
you to trace the steps of the Round Head 
Regiment, of Pennsylvania. It was formed 
in a county that was settled chiefly by the 
descendants of the Ironsides, and of the 
Scotch Cameronians. The chaplain is a 
lineal descendant of a Cameronian divine of 
the olden time. Many of the regiment are 


professedly pious, and the strictest morality 


pervades all the ranks. So eminently is this 
the fact, that a number of persons, whose 
habits have been irregular, have joined the 
regiment, believing that the moral influences 
around them will be a powerful aid in effect- 
ing their reformation. If the corps are not 
untrue to their honoured name, they will 
revive the memories of Naseby and Marston 
Moor.”’ 


H. W. Berecner.—The Independent of 


| last week says: —Awmong the recent rumours 


of the press is one that the Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher is about to go to Europe, for 
the purpose of influencing English sentiment 
on American affairs. We are authorized 
to say that Mr. Beecher is not going to 
Europe, either for this purpose or for any 
other, nor has he thought of going. It 
may be also as well to add, for the benefit 
of anxious friends, that he hag entirely 
relinquished the design of taking quarters 
in Fort Lafayette. 


KEEN.—Probably very few men have 
ever been as blunt, and yet. as cutting in 


| sarcasm as John Randolph. On a certain 


occasion a young man attempted to make 
his acquaintance. He obtained an intro- 
duction, and among other remarks said, ‘I 
passed by your house, lately, Mr. [an- 
dolph.” ‘I hope you always will,” was 
the reply. Another one twitted him with 
his ‘want of education.” ‘The gentleman 


reminds me,’’ said Randolph, “of the lands 


at the head of the Montgomery river, 
which are very poor by nature, but ruined 
by cultivation.” We have known some of 
this latter description of people. 


GENERAL LARNED.—General Larned, 
Paymaster-General of the United States 
Army, is aruling elder in the Presbyterian 
Church, and was stationed at New Orleans 
during the Mexican war, in the Pay De- 
partment. He is a cousin of the Rev. 
Sylvester Larned, formerly of that city. 


Deatu oF A MINisterR.—The Rev. J. 
N. Danforth, long a resident of Alexandria, 
Virginia, and well known as a Washington 
correspondent of the newspapers of the day, 
died vn the evening of Thursday, the 14th 
inst., at New Castle, Delaware, in the 64th 
year of his age. 7 


LuTtuerRaAN CuurcH.—The Lutheran 
Church receives a steadily increasing num- 
ber of missionaries from the seminaries 
established in Bavaria by the Rev. W. 
Loehe, a Lutheran clergyman of great zeal, 
but also of extreme High-church views. 
The pupils are mostly sent to the German 
Synods in our Western States, most of 
which enjoy a high degree of prosperity. 

Jews.—It is said that in the year 1850 
there were only ten synagogues in the whole 
land. To-day there are over a quarter of a 
million of Jews and about ninety syna- 
gogues, and smaller communities, out of 
which will soon be organized other syna- 
gogues. In the city of New York there 
are twenty synagogues and thirty thousand 
Jews, or about one-twentieth of the popula- 
tion of that city. In all the principal sea- 
boardecities there are synagogues; there are 
two in Boston, five in Baltimore, three in 
New Orleans, two in Charleston, four in 
Cincinnati, two in Louisville, and five in 
Philadelphia. 


Inconsistent.—Dr. Cumming preaches 
again to crowded audiences about the end 
of the world, which, according to the theory 
of the great English pulpit orator, will cer- 
tainly take place in 1867. Notwithstanding 
this millenarian view, the Doctor not long 
az leased a house for the term of ten years. 


— 


Bomestic 


Corron.—Excellent prints are sow 
manufactured from the newly-invented Fibri- 
lia, or flax cotton, with an admixture of twenty- 
five per cent. cotton. The cloth is stated to 
be decidedly superior to cotton fabric, while 
the raw material can be afforded for seven 
pound. So says the Providenee 

ournal, 


ProritaBLe Locomotives.—The Pittsburg, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway have three 
‘locomotive cars” now successfully running 
in the passenger traffic, which combine the 
locomotive and nger coach. One of 
them, during five months, ending with Sep- 
tember 30th, ran 12,008 miles, at a total cost, 
for repairs, fuel, stores, and train service, of 
$1328.45—an average of only 11.06 cents per 
mile run. Another of them is employed as a 
paymaster’s varriage, and the third has re- 


| cently been placed in the passenger traffic. 
Sap Accipent.—Miss Grace Hubley, one of | 


the highly esteemed ladies of Lancaster, Pean- 
sylvania, was fatally burned, by her clothes 
taking fire, at the residence of her sister, in 
that city, on Tuesday morning, 19th inst. 
While standing in front of the grate, her 
dress accidentally caught fire, when she ran 
out into the open hall She was seen by a 
servant, who, losing her presence of mind, 
ran out into the street, screaming, the person 
of Miss Hubley, in the meantime, becoming 
or in fire, the current through the 
open hall adding intensity to the flames. 
Newton Lightner, Esq., who chanced to pass 
just after the alarm was given, rushed in and 
threw his overcoat over the person of the un- 
fortunate lady, which no doubt saved her 
from being burned to death on the spot. She 
died the same afternoon. 


Gotp Mines.—It has been for some time 
known that limited gold districts exist in 
Lower Canada. The Colonial Presbyterian, of 
Sc. Johns, has a leading editorial, ‘May we 
expect to find gold in New Brunswick?” It 
says that sufficient evidences exist to warrant 
the public authorities in making a geological 
survey, with a particular view to discovering 
and mapping out districts likely to prove au- 
riferous. Eight or ten years ago a scientific 
Observer declared that there must be gold 
fields in Nova Scotia, which have since been 
discovered. 


A Post-orrice at Port Rorat.—We learn 
that the Pustmaster-General has directed a 
post-office to be established at Port Royal, 
Beaufort district, South Carolina, and has 
taken immediate measures for the appointment 
of a Postmaster at that point. The importance 
of this measure may be judged from the fact 
that the late steamer arriving at New York 
brought no less than fifteen thousand letters. 
J. H. Sears is already performing the duties 
of postmaster, but under military appointment; 
and it appears by a letter from him that, at 
the last nevis he was fitting up his post-office. 
Letters for Port Royal must first be sent to 
the city of New York, whence they will be 
sent na their destination by a Government 
vessel. 


THe Pennsytvania Cotonizarion Society. 
—The Annual Report of this Society considers 
the feasibility of the emigration of the entire 
coloured population of this country to Africa. 
It says:—** The census of 1860 gives the num- 
ber of free coloured persons at 499,709, 
and slaves at 3,950,343, making a total of 
4,440,052. By the official returns obtained 
from the State Department, at Washington, 
it appears that from September 30, 1843, to 
December 31, 1861, there-arrived at the ports 
of the United States, by sea, from foreign 
lands, 4,386,441 passengers. The greatest 
number that arrived in a single year was 
460,474. From this it is evident that the free 
coloured population of this country might 
emigrate to Africa or elsewhere, within a little 
more than a single year, and that the entire 
body of people of cblour, with the increase, 
might remove in less than twenty years. Two- 
fifths, or $200,000,000, of the amount recently 
voted by Congress for war purposes, would be 
sufficient to cover the expenses of the passage 
of these emigrants to Liberia, and also to pay 
fur six months of their support after arriving 
in that country.” 


Foreign Hews, 


FROM BUROPE. 


The steamers Asia, Etna, and Bohemian have 
arrived during the week, with the latest advices. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The speech of Mr. Adams, the American Minis- 
ter, at the Lord Mayor’s banquet, has attracted con- 
siderable attention. He was silent as to the war, 
but very pacific towards England. The London 
Daily News says it was a frank, manly, sensible, 
and seasonable speech, and must be cordially wel- 
comed by England at large, especially as a small 
but active faction is doing its utmost to misrepre- 
sent American diplomacy, and create ill feeling. 
The London Morning Post says that the speech 
was marked by the most friendly statements re- 
specting the good feelings of the American govern- 
ment and people towards England, and hopes that 
no occurrences will happen to belie these state- 
ments. The London Times is characteristically 
sarcastic, but at the same time complimentary to 
Mr. Adams. Dudley Mann and Yancey were 
guests at the grand banquet of the Fishmongers’ : 
Company in London. The latter spoke to a toast 
for the restoration of peace in America. He spoke 
strongly in defence of the Confederate cause, eulo- 
gized England for her recognition of belligerent | 
rights. He said the Confederates did not desire 
intervention, being able to maintain their inde- 
pendence, but they did desire a recognition by the 
Powers. He asserted that there can be no basis 
for negotiations so long as the Confederates are 
treated as rebels. When they are treated as a 
belligerent power, then the morning of peace will 
dawn, as the Confederates will be inflexible only 
on points of independence and honour. The 
Times seeks to calm the dismay at the short supply 
of cotton, and says there is no ground for national 
alarm. 

Three British vessels of war were ready to sail 
for Mexico, but had been detained, owing to stormy 
weather. The French ships were to sail immedi- 
ately. It is reported that it was at the instigation 
of England that the United States is to be invited 
to join the expedition. The Spanish journals talk 
of a probable Spanish protectorate as the result of 
the expedition. 

At a meeting of the shareholders of the steam- 
ship Great Eastern, in London, the report of the 
directors was adopted, and resolutions passed to 
raise $125,000, in 10 per cent. debentures, to equip 
her for sea. She is expected to leave Liverpool 
again on next February. 

The Grand Duke Constantine, of Russia, and the 
Duchess, are on a visit to Queen Victoria. 

A strike among the cotton-spinners of Preston 
was imminent, owing to the threatened reduction 
of their wages. | 

The West African mail has arrived, with Bom. 
bay dates to October 17, Cape Palmas October 17, 
and Sierra Leone October 21. Dr. Barkee, of the 
Niger expedition, who has not been heard from for 
two years, had been discovered. He has made 
many interesting researches, | 

The British ships of war Donegal, Conqueror, 
and Sanspareil left on the 13th inst., with the ex- 
peditionary battalions of marines for Mexico. 


FRANCE. | 


An important cabinet council was held at Paris, 
on the 12th inst. It was almost certain that Fould 
had accepted the Ministry of Finance, his pro- 
gramme being retrenchment in every branch. 
Europe will be assured of the pacific intentions of 
France. The senate is called to assemble on the 
10th of December. Geoffrey St. Hillaire, the cele. 
brated naturalist, is dead. The French Govern. 
ment has given assurances to Switzerland, which 
will have a tendency to quiet her apprehensions, 
arising from the act of the French troops in occu- 
pying the valley of the Dappes. It is probable 
that this difficulty will be adjusted without any un- 
pleasant consequences. 

Paris, Nov. 9.—The papers of this city announce 
that the allied squadron destined for Mexico will 
rendezvous at Havana. The Pays asserts that in 
the engagements fought between the Turkish 
troops and the insurgents and the Montenegrins, 
the latter have lost 1000 men, The Paris Bourse 
is firm—nearly all kinds of securities have improv- 
ed. Rentes closed at 68f. 95c. 

_ Paris, Nov. 10.—The Moniteur publishes a reply 
from the Minister of Public Worship, to the letter 
of the Bishop of Niems, whom the Minister accuses 
of having deviated from propriety and moderation. 
The Minister adds that he could not give the 
answer desired, without doing harm to religion. 

The fact of the deficit reaching forty millions of 
pounds sterling, is attributed to the excess of ex- 
penditure for the army and navy, and public 
works, over the estimates. The number of men 
voted for was 393,000, but half a million are actu- 
_ally under arms. 

The London Times states that M. Fould stipu- 
lated, as an indispensable condition of his accept- 
ance of the Ministry of Finance, for the privilege 
of transacting his business with the Emperor per- 
sonally. Some of the alterations of the new minis- 


try are at the expense of Count Waleuski, and it 
was doubted if he would continue to retain his 


office as Minister of State. It was thought that he 
might be appointed Minister to London. 


SPAIN, 


The Spanish Cortes has been opened by the 
Queen. Her speech was unimportant. General 
Prim has been appointed military and political 
chief of the Spanish expedition to Mexico. 

ITALY. 


It is reported that Garibaldi has annonnced to 
the Central Italian Committee, through General 
Turr, his firm intention not to provoke any move- 
ment in favour of Rome or Venice; at the same 
time he wished the Italian armaments, and the 
popular sympatby for the union of Italy to be en- 
couraged to the utmost, It is rumoured that pre- 
parations are being made at Genoa fora revolu- 
tionary expedition, to embrace Montenegro and all 
the slave populations of Turkey, and also Hungary 
and Galicia. It is true, as previously stated, that 
Belgium has appointed an ainbassador to Italy; 
but it is remarked that he is accredited to the 
Court of Turin, and not to the King of Italy. 

Turin, Nov. 10.—The Bourbon brigands have 
set fire to Castel Luggio, on the Roman frontier, 
and committed other atrocities. 

Turin, Nov. 14.—General Carbonelli has gone to 
Caprera, to present an address to Garibaldi, from 
the Neapolitans, praying him not to leave Italy. 

The state of the province of the Posselletta is 
improved. The brigands have been beaten and 
dispersed in several encounters. It is stated that 
the garrison is to be strengthened by two extra 
regiments, forming altogether three divisions. 


BELGIUM. 


The Belgian Chambers had been opened. The 
King’s speech was silent on the Italian question, 
but the Minister of Francis the Second has been 
notified that he will no longer entertain official 
relations with him. 


AUSTRIA, 


In an autograph letter,the Emperor of Austria 
sets forth the measures recently announced to be 


‘| taken in the management of Hungary. It evinces 


a determination to carry out the policy of the go- 
venment in Hungary. The Minister of Justice in 
the Vienna Cabinet has resigned. 


PORTUGAL, 


The King of Portugal died, of typhus fever, on 
the 12th-inst. The Duke of Oporto has succeeded 


to the throne. 
HOLLAND. 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs in the Cabinet 
of Holland has resigned. 


RUSSIA. 


Numerous arrests have taken place among the 
Jewish Rabbis at Warsaw. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Hague, November 10.—It is asserted that the re- 
signation of the Minister of Foreign Affairs is almost 
certain. 

Ragusa, November 10.—The insurgents have oc- 
cupied the town of Farma, near Ragusa. The in- 
surrection in the Herzegovina is extending. 

Madrid, November 10.—Martinez has been elected 
President of Congress by 214 votes, against 89 votes 
cast for his opponent, Rosas. 

Berlin, November 10.—The King, Queen, and 
Crown Prince will proceed to-morrow to Breslau. 

Constantinople, November 3.—The Danubian 
Principalities Conférence has settled all the points 
which divided the Powers. 

Melbourne, September 26.—The gold shipments 
since the last mail amount to 187,360 ounces. 

The Calcutta and Australian mails have been 
telegraphed via Alexandria. There is no mail 
from China. 


Married, 


On Wednesday, the 20th inst., by the Rev. J. 
M. Crowell, Caarues T. Sains to Beckie E. Sioa, 
all of Philadel phia. 3 

At the bride’s residence, near New Kingston, 
on the 7th inst., by the Rev. George W. Chulfant, 
E. Deemy, M.D., to Miss Josepuine Saxton. By 
the same, at the residence of the bride’s father, in 
Mechanicsburg, Pennsylvania, on the 12th inst., 
Mr. C. B. Niesuey to Miss Mary E. Merke.. 

On the 16th inst., by the Rev. Robert R. Moore, 

Mr. Lem Pirtineger to Miss Lizzie Gisson, both 
of Shelby, Ohio. 
- In Ballston, New York, on the 13th inst., by 
the Rev. A. H. Seely, Mr. B. Franxuin Eartvy, of 
Warren, Massachusetts, to Miss Mary E. Sxety, 
of Ballston. 

On Tuesday, the 19th inst., by the Rev. John 
Patton, D.D., Mr. Taomas Stewart Brown to 
Mary Jane McGonnieat, all of Philadel- 
phia. 

On the 30th of October, by the Rev. Joseph 


| McMurray, Mr. Josera H. A. Grosscup to Miss 


Marearet A, Russet, both of Camden county, 
New Jersey. 

At the house of the bride’s father, on the 21st 
inst., by the Rev. Joseph D. Smith, Mr. Emmanuru 
J. Buain, of Peachbottom, to Miss Mary Susan 
Wess, of Fawn, York county, Pennsylvania. 

At Williamsburg, Upper Mount Bethel, Penn- 
sylvania, by the Rev. P. W. Melick, on the 16th 
inst., Mr. JaBez G. Searurs to Miss Hettig JANge 
Reimer, all of Williamsburg, Pennsylvania. 

On the 14th inst., by the Rev. John Elliott, 
8. R. Sampie, M.D., to Miss Amanpa Easy, both 
of Intercourse, Lancaster county, Pennsylvania. 


Obituary. 


[AW Obdttuaries over three lines to be paid for in advance, 
. five cents for every line, nine words to a line.] 


| 


Died, in New York, suddenly, of disease of the 
heart, on Friday, the 8th inst., the Rev. OREN 
BROWN, formerly of Western New York. 

Died, in New York, on the evening of the 23d 
inst., JENNETTE ANN JENKINS, eldest daugh- 
ter of Mary G. and the late Philip Jenkins, aged 
eighteen years five months and twenty-six days. 

Died, at Camp Grose, Kentucky, on the 18th inst., 
Mr. CHARLES E. THOMAS, aged thirty-two 
years, third son of Henry E. Thomas of Philadel- 

hia. He was a member of the 36th Regiment of 

ndiana Volunteers, and was killed by the acci- 
dental discharge of his gun. 

At the City Hospital, St. Louis, Missouri, on 
the 7th of November, 1861, SAMUEL WYLIE 
DODDS, aged twenty-one years, son of Dr. J. F. 
Dodds, of Bloomington, Indiana, and grandson of 
the Rev. Dr. Andrew Wylie, late President of 
Indiana University. He was a Sergeant in Com- 
ey H, 18th Regiment Indiana Volunteers, and 

ighly esteemed and beloved by all his associ- 
ates.- His death was caused by typhus fever, his 
illness being occasioned, gr aggravated, by his 
exposure and fatigue, arising from his ineffectual 
attempt to be is with his early friend and 
associate, Mr. R.D. Wylie. He was a member of 
the Presbyterian Church in Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, and has left to those who mourn his early 
death, the hope that he has gone to be for ever 
with the Lord.— Communicated. 

Died, at Florence, Morgan county, Missouri, on 
the 25th of October, ls6l, RICHARD DENNIS 
WYLIE, in the twenty-first year of his age. of 
Company dH, 18th Regiment of Indiana Volun- 
teers, eldest son of the Rev. T. A. Wylie. of 
Bloomington, Indiana, and grandson of the late 
Colonel Richard Dennis, of the late United States 
Army. In the death of this young man, we have 
one of the sorrowful events connected with the 
present war.- Having entered the army, he had 
accompanied his regiment to Missouri, when 
he was stricken by dise1se, and, being left in a 
house by the roadside, expired among strangers, 
far from home and friends. In the midst of the 
sorrow his early death has occasioned, there is 
comfort in the circumstance that he received in 
his last hours the kind attentions of the Christian 
female, Mrs. Mary Dormond, in whose house he 
died, and especially that he gave evidence of his 
enjoying the Saviour’s presence, and the consola- 
tion of heavenly grace. He wasa young man of 
remarkable artistic and scientific talent, and 
while the expectations of his friends have been 
disappointed in his premature death, .his guileless 

life, his superior genius, his honourable position, 
his peaceful death, alleviate their grief—Com. 

Died, November 17, at Trout Springs, near 
Bloomsbury, New Jersey, MIRIAM KAY KEN- 
NEDY, aged twenty years, eldest daughter of 
Henry R. Kennedy, Esq. A happy home, troo 
of friends, bright prospects, many accomplis 
ments, and pleasant spheres of usefulness, all 


Christian; but a living faith in the Redeemer 
enabled her to bid them all a cheerful farewell. 
Even the apprehension of a lingering struggle in 
the article of death yielded to her fervent prayers, 
and when the Jast moment arrived, her fevered 
lips murmered the words of the Saviour’s legacy, 
Peace I leave with you, and then closed for ever 
in perfect peace. Her friends cherish the mem- 
ory of numerous personal attractions, united with 
great sweetness and sincerity of character, @ 
warm heart and a cultivated mind, crowned with 
a child like trust in the Redeemer, and a corres- 
‘ponding daily walk.— Communicated. 


PRESBYTERY OF RARITAN.—The Presby- 
tery of Raritan, at their last meeting appointed 
the following Committees of Visitation to the 
churches tn. their care:—For Lambertville— 
Messrs. Kirkpatrick and Yeomans, the second 
Tuesday in December. Milford and Howard— 
Messrs. Rogers.and Van Wyck, second Tues- 
day in December. Amwell First—Messrs. Kirk- 

atrick and Lewers, third Tuesday in December. 
mont—Messrs. Studdiford and Spayd. fourth 
Tuesday in December. Amwell United First— 
Messrs. Macnair and Van Dyke, fifth byte in 
December. Fox Hill—Messrs. Lewers and Yeo 
mans, first Tuesday in January. Clinton—Messrs. 
Janeway and Van Dyke, second Tuesday in Janu- 
ary. Musconetcong Valley—Messrs. Studdiford 
and Van Wyck, second Tuesday in Januery. 
Frenchtown and Kingwood—Messrs. Janeway 
and’ Spayd, third Tues 5 in January. Blooms- 
bury—Messrs. Studdiford and Macnair, third 
Tuesday in January. Amwell Second—Messrs. 
Willcox and Lewers, third Tuesday in Jan : 
Flemington—Messrs. Macnair and Van Wy 
fourth Tuesday in yyrerse German Valley— 
Messrs. Carrell and Spayd, fourth Tuesday in 
January. Solebury and Forestville—Messrs. Stud- 
diford and Carrell, first Tuesday in February. 
Tinicum—Messrs. Rogers and Lewers, first Tues- 


| day in February. 


P. O. Stuppirorp, Stated Clerk. 


concurred to make life desirable to this young 


SCOTS PRESBYTERIAN OHURCH—The 
Rev. N. W. Conkling (pastor will preach 
in the Scots Presbyterian Chareh, Spruce atreet 
above Third, Philadelphia, to-morrow, (Sabbeth, 
December lat, at half past ten o’clock, A. M.. an 
at three o’clock, P; M. All who may find it eon- 
venient, are respectfully invited to attend. ” 

BUSINESS MEN’S UNION PRAYER- 
MEETING — Held daily from twelve to one 
o'clock, in the Sansom Church, between 
Eighth and Ninth streets, Philadelphia, All who 
can wake it convenient to attend are invited to 
be present. The friende of those who have 


entered the Army are invited to attend. 
is daily offered for the soldiers and their familion. 


OPENING OF AFRICA.—A Discourse on the 
Advancement and Prospects of Missions, Com- 
merce, Industry, and Civilization along the Weet 
Coast of Africa, will be delivered in Church 
of the Epiphany, corner of Fifteenth and Chest- 
nut streets, Philadelphia, on next Monday Eve- 
ning, December 2d, at half past seven o’clock, by 
the Rev. Alexander Crummell, missionary of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Liberia. 


PRESBYTERY OF PHILADELPHIA.—An 
adjourned meeting of the Presby of Phila- 
ee eee in the Room of the Board 
of Publication, No. 821 Chestnut street, Phila. 
delphia, on next Monday, December 2d, at half- 
past three o’clock, P.M. A full attendance is 
requested, as business of importance will be 
brought before Presbytery. 
W. M. Rice, Stated Clerk. 


CENTRAL PRESBYTERY OF PHILADEL- 
PHIA.—The Central Presbytery of Philadelpbia 
will make their visitation at the Princeton 
Church, West Philadelphia, on next Tuesday eve- 
ning, December 3d, at half-past seven o'clock, in- 
stead of Saturday evening, 30th inst, as first 
announced. 3 

PRESBYTERY OF HUDSON.—The Presby- 
tery of Hudson will hold an adjourned meeting 
at Monticello, on Tuesday, December 10th, at nine 
o’clock, A. M. 

Dantut N. Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW BRUNSWICK.—At 
a late meeting of the Presbytery of New Bruns- 
wick the following supplies were appointed for the 
Kingston Church, vis:—First Sabbath in Decem- 
ber, Rev. Dr. Green; second do., Rev. H. A. Har- 
low; third do., Rev. A. L. Armstrong; fourth do., 
Rev. P. de Veuve; fifth do. Mr. Marvin H. 
Briggs. First Sabbath in January, Mr. William 
J. Wright; second do., Rev. T. W.: Cattell; third 
do., Mr. Edward H. Spooner; fourth do., Rev. 
Joseph R. Mann. First Sabbath in February, 


Rev. Dr. Maclean. 
A. D. Wuirsz, Stated Clerk. 


received the following 
Cot. CORCORAN, Con. J. MURPHY, 
Cot. DURYEA, TOOM 
FLOYD, WIGFALL. 
Also, a large Collection of other Portraits, as 
follows : 
ANDERSON, HEINTZELMAN, 
BAKER, JOHN BROWN, 
BUTLER, DOUGLAS, 
BLAIR, ELLSWORTH, 
BLENKER, FREMONT, 
BURNSIDE, HOLT, 
BANKS. LINCOLN, 
IX YON, 
MEAGHER, WASHINGTON, 
McCLELLAN, A. 8. JOHNSTON, 
ROSENCRANS, JEFF. DAVIS, 
BEAU REGARD, SPRAGUE, 
SIEGEL. SCOTT, 
WELLE OOoL, 


8, 
ALEX. STEPHENS. 
A Selection of any Five of the above for 
Twenty-five Cents. 
*,* Sent by mail on receipt of the price. 
For b 
WILLIAM 8. & ALFRRD MARTIEN, - 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
nov 30—3t 


HE WORLD.—Awn Inpepenvert Dairy 
AND Week.ty Newspaper, ror Nationan 
CixcuLATION AND Famity Reaping. 

The World has now been in Existence for a lit- 
tle more than a Year. It has attained, in that 
short period, to the highest Rank in Ameri 
Journalism, to a perfectly secure Financial Basis, 
and to a Circulation, Patronage, and Influence 
which has only been equalled by other Journals | 
after the labours of many years. 

For the coming Year no Labour or Expense 
will be spared to make The World what it Aims 
to be— The Best Newspaper in America. 

In Pourtics, The World ia Inperpenpent, but 
NEVER Nevurrat. It will never lend itself to 
Party Service, but will help the Good and expose 
the Bad of all Parties. A pure Morality, and a 
steadfust adherence to Christian Principle and 
Christian Truths will guard its Columns, and 
guide its Judgment of Men and of Events. 


THE DAILY WORLD. 

The Daily World is the most complete Com- © 
mercial and News Paper published in America. 
It is Printed on an Imperial Quarto Sheet, Larger 
than any other Two Cent Daily. 

No Sunday Edition is printed, and a vigilant 
Watch will be kept over its Columns, excluding 
every thing unfit for Family Reading. 

Terms per Annum, Six Dollars. 

Four Copies to one Address, Twenty Dollars. 

For a Club of Ten Copies, an Extra Copy will 
be sent. 

To Clergyman, Five Dollars per Annum. 


THE SEMI-WEEKLY WORLD|} 
The Semi. Weekly World is a large Quarto Sheet, 
—_ Size as the Daily) containing all its News, 
rrespondence, and Editorials, its 
Commercial and Market News, and always a 
ood Original Story, or some brilliant Production 
; ae the best English Novelists and Periodical 
_Writers. Its Cattle Market and Provision Re- 
ports make it highly valuable to every Farmer. 
Three Dollars per Annum. 
‘Two Copies to one Address, 
Five Copies to one Address, 
Ten Copies, Twenty Dollars. 3 
For a Club of Ten Copies, an Extra Copy will 
be sent for One Year. . 
For a Club of Twenty Copies, a Copy of the 


ive Dollars. 
even Dollars. 


Clab of Fifty Copiés, the Daily, Weekly 
For a Club of Fi es, the Daily, We 
and Semi- Weekly will be sent for One Year. ‘ 


To Clergymen, Two Dollars per Year. 
Single & ies, Three Cents. 
Published on Tuesdays and Fridays. 


THE WEEKLY WORLD. 
» The Weekly World contains all the Editorials, 
and the most important of all the News Matter 
contained in the Daily Edition, together with a 
ood Original Story, or some brilliant Production — 
the best English Novelists and Periodical 
Writers. In no other Weekly Paper published in 
this Country are there found such full Commer- 
cial and Market Reports, and general News 
Intelligence, combined with so much Editorial 
Matter, and Variety of Miscellaneous ng, as 
in the Weekly Wor 

Price Two Dollars a Ycar. 

Four Copies to one Address, Five Dollars. 

Twenty Copies, Twenty Dollars. 

For a Club of Ten Copies, an Extra Copy will 
be senj for One Year. 

For a Club of Twenty Copies, the Semi- Weekly 
will be sent for One Year. 

For a Club of Fifty Copies, the Daily will be 
sent for One Year. 

For a Club of One Hundred Copies, the Daily, 
Weekly, and Semi- Weekly will be sent for One 
Year. 

Clergymen can receive the Weekly, single copy, 
at One Dollar a Year. 

Single Copies, Five cents. 

Published on Thursdays. 

pee Remittances for The World may be made 
by Drafts. Treasury Notes, or Bank-bills of Specie- 

ying Banks, and, where the attention of the 
Peatuabubas is called to the Remittance at the 
time of mailing the Letter, it may be made at 
our risk. 

Specimen Numbers and Show Bills sent to any 
address upon application. 

Address 


. THE WORLD, 
nov 30—2t No. 35 Park Row, New York. 
EW BOOKS! NEW BOOKS! 


The Near and Heavenly Haizons. By 
Madam De Gasparin. 12mo. $l. 

Elijah; a Sacred Drama, and other Poems. By 
Rev. Robert Davidson, D.D. 12mo. 75 cents. 

United States Register; or, Blue Book for 1862. 
With a Map. 50 cents. 

The Chief's Daughter; or, Daybreak in Britain. 
By A.L.O E. 18mo. 25 cents. 

Part IX. of Rebellion: Record. With Steel 
Portraits of General Lander and Bishop Polk. 
50 cents. 

Memoir of Scovell‘Haynes McCollum, the Lit- 
tle Syracuse Boy. With a Portrait. 50 cents. 

Songs in Many Keys. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 12mo. $1.25. 

In Memoriam. By Alfred Tennison. Tinted 
Large 12mo. $2.50. 

ife- Work. By the Author of “ Missing Link.” 
12mo. 75 cents. 

Sunsets on the Hebrew Mountains. By Mac- 
duff. 12mo. 75 cents. 

Our Country and the Church. By Rev. N. L. 
Rice, D.D. 12mo, limp. 33 cents. 

The Prairie Flower; or, Georgianna Griswold 
Reed. By. Mrs. Leslie. 18mo. 30 cents. 

Carrie Allison; or, In the Vineyard. By the © 
Author of “ Daisy Dean.” 18mo. 25 cents. 

Lessons on Paul’s Epistle to the Hebrews. By 
a Bible class Teacher. With an Introduction, by 
Rev. A.L. Stone 24mo. Paper back. 12 cents. 
By Norman Macleod, D.D. 18mo. 

5 cents. 

Harry ——— the Poacher, and Angus 
Tarlton; or, Illustrations of the Fruits of the 
Spirit. Inone volume. 18mo. 50 cents. 

Harry Dangerfield, the Poacher. By A. L. 0. E. 
18mo.- 25 cents. 

Angus Tarlton; or, Illustrations of the Fruits of 
the Spirit. By A. L.0. E. 18mo. 25 cents. 

«*s Any of the above sent by mail, on recei pt 
of the price. Wore 


IN PRESS. -_, ‘ 
Melodies for Childhood. A Collection of Choice 
Poems for the Young. With many [lustrations. 
Poems. BY With 
Illustrations from gus by Dariey others 
Bay an Orange, Sir? or, the History of Jamie 
Honey from ng | 
tions for every Day inthe Year, 


For sale 
eWILLIAM 8. & ALFRED MARTIEN, 


No. 606 Chestnut street, Philudelphia. 
nov 30—3t 
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flowers near the groun 
‘is ‘poised over a diminutive weed, at the 
_mext it is seen at a distance of forty 


Peer: of thought. 


“dline ib im 
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D8. 
volumes sre placed on our table, The publishers’ 


the remaining two volumes at the close 
ha Month; and very justly remark that, in the 


of young! friends have the privilege of 


‘whar thefr Chrisahas xift shall be, ter 


fix theit choice Of these beautiful volumes. 


px. Joun Complete in One 
_m Vol 


tov"f'he edition ‘of the:poets issued by this liberal 
Givin ‘te spoken of with admira- 

‘Phe eye is at once arrested by its tastefal 
of and old, its portable form, and. 
rich typography. We possess some of the vol- 
umes, and prize them highly. 

»§axeare aworthy of place, by their side, Many 
i them have had «wide circulation through 
and the author's reputation has 
eéid ebtablisiied for wit and point, in some re- 
Hood.’ If Saxe does not soar 

to, What ate called the higher ‘regions of poetry, 
e has a light, fantastic wing, which keeps him 
faz above. a low. level. He is jocund and jocose, 
and has a wonderful.talent for entertaining his 


3 


or Nett, D.D., with a 
"Séledtion ‘Of his ‘Sermons. By the Rev. J. H. 


. Jones, D.D., Pastor of the Sixth Presbyterian 


5. Church, Philadelphia. Philadelphia, 1861, Pres- 


byterian Board of Publication. 12mo, pp. 272. 
Our much-estéénied friend has recently gone to 
ighér home, and this volume is the memorial 


“in his Master's cause, during an unusually protract- 
ed pilgrimaye, to the very close of which, with the 
weight of fuur-score years upon him, he retained 

bis mental faculties in uncommon vigour. The 

“autobiography, although abruptly terminated, will 


ebe soad-with-interest by his friends; and the ser- 


“monsj selected from his ordinary preparations, are 
“exdelfent specimens of bis pulpit ability. He was 


frequently highly effective. The commemora- 
sermon, by:the Rev. Dr. Jones, his successor 


rte a sound and instructive preacher, and not 


ve 


and friend, is a capital one, and most fully accom- 


‘plishes its purpose. The whole volume is a deti- 


rable one for Christian readers, and those who 


wete acquainted with Dr.‘Neill will be impressed 


authoress of “Claremont Tales,” &c, New York, 
1861, Robert; Carter & Brothers; Philadelphia, 


Walliam Alfred Martien, 18mo, pp. 148. 


Anous TariTon; or, Illustrations of the Fruits of 
thé Spirit. By A. L. O E., authoress of “Young 
Pilgrim,” &c. Netw York, 1861, Robert Carter & 

rothers Philadelphia, Willium S. Alfred 
fartien.. 18mo, pp. 135. 
Our young readers have good reason to know 


0. E,, who has furnished them with a small 


‘jibraty of books. These, like the preceding pro- 
ductions of her pen, are of excellent texture, en- 
gaging in their story, and happy in their illustra- 
tions of character. We need only commend them 
to our young readers as well worthy of their no- 


_. .PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS, 


The Atlantic Monthly, published by Ticknor & 
Fields, of Boston, has made its app@&rance for 
December, thus completing its eighth volume. As 
we'take up the Atlantic asa leisure book for the 
month, we do not characterize each article; and 
this ia the less necessary, as it has established its 
own reputation as a depository of good reading. 
The contents are. as follows:—1. The Home of 

Lafayette. 2. A Field Night in the House of Com. 
‘mons. 3. A Legend of the Lake. 4. Agnes of 
Sorrento. 5. A New Counterblast. 6. The 
Wolves. A Story of To-Day. 8. Health in 
‘the Hospital, 9. A Story of Thanksgiving-Time. 
10. Songina Dream. 11. England and Emanci- 
pation. 12. Union and Liberty. 13. How to 
Rough it: 14. Self Possession vs. Prepossession. 
“Reviews and Literary Notices. Recent American 
Publications. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine, with its pleasant mi$- 
#ellany for December, has been received. It is a 
popular periodical. 

. Littell, No. 913, is also on hand, and has excel- 
lent selections from foreign Magazines. 

From Leonard Scott & Co., of New York, who 
republish the leading journals of Great Britain at a 
remarkably cheap rate, we have received Black- 
‘woods Edinburgh Magazine for November, with 
the following table of contents:—1. Chronicles of 
Carlingford: The Doctor’s Family—No. If. 2. How 
the World Treats Discoverers. 3. Captain Clutter- 
buck’s Champagne—A West Indian Reminiscence 
—PartI[. 4. Mr. Buckle’s Scientific Errors. 5. Sir 
Creswell Creswell. 6. The Stage of Weimar. 
“7. Tae Inland Sea of Japan. 8. The Cramming 
System. 9. M. Ernest Renan. 10. The Recanta- 
tion. 11. The Search. 12. The Late Earl of 
Eglington. 

. The Unitel Presbyterian Quarterly Review, 
which we have only as yet glanced at, contains— 
1. Sabbath-schools: their Origin and Progress. 
2. Exposition of Psalm xvi. 8—11. 3. History of 
the Synod of Dort. 4. Entomology. 5. Turretin 
on Calling. 6. Antagonism Essential to Develop- 
ment. 7. Luther and His Times. 8. Short No- 
tices. 


H UMMING-BIRDS. 


How wonderful must be the mechanism 
which sets in motion and sustains for so 
lengthened a time the vibratory movements 
of a humming-bird’s wings! To me their 
action appears uolike any thing of the kind 
Thave ever seen befure, and strongly reminds 
"me of @ piece of machinery acted upon by 
‘@ powerful spring. I have been particularly 
«struck by this peculiarity in the flight, as 
ft was exactly the opposite of what I expect- 
ed, The bird does not usually glide through 


ethe air with the quick darting flight of a 


swallow or swift, but continues tremulously 
moving its. wings while passing from flower 
to flower, or when taking a more distant 
‘flight over*a high tree, or across a river. 


, When poised before any object, this’ action 


‘Is so rapidly performed that it is impossible 


“for the eye to follow each stroke, and a 


azy semi-circle of indistinctness on each 


side ef the bird is all that is perceptible. 


The wind produced by the wings of these 


‘Tittle birds appears to be very considerable ; 


for I noticed that while an example of Cyano- 
myia cyanocephala, which had flown into 


“the room, was hovering over a large piece 
of wool, the entire surface of the wool was 


violently agitated. Although many short 


‘Gntermissions of rest are taken during the 


_day, the bird may be said to live in air—an 
element in which it performs every kind of 
evolation with the utmost ease, frequently 
rising perpendicularly, flying backward, pi- 
rouetting or dancing off, as it were, from 


«place to place, or from one part of a tree to 
_another, some times descending, at others 


ascending; it often mounts up above the 


“towering trees, and then shoots off like a 


little meteor at a right angle; at other times 


it quietly buzzes away among the little 
a; at one moment it, 


yards, whither it has vanished with the 
Daring the heat of 
day the shady retreats beneath the trees 


4 


“are very frequently visited; in the morning 
and evening the sunny banks, the verandahs, 
other exposed situations are more fre- 


yer | resorted to.— From a recent English 
ication on Humming-birds. 


“ONE GOOD EFFECT OF THE WAR. 


~The Boston Daily Advertiser thus speaks 
“of the effects of the present state on public 
» affairs >—'* The war appears to be introduc- 
“fog a 
which, it is to be hoped, will continue after 


m of economy into the country, 


uiet shall have been restored. The de- 
rte for the year will probab! 
coeed $175,000,000, and the exports will 
ow a large increase, éxclusive of cotton. 
The heavy importations of previous years 


“have been those that the people, in the 
state .of affairs, are 
with;  heiog com 


largely 
les'Of luxury, mauufactured cotton and 

woollen goods, silks, to the exclusion 


- of much home manufactures. We are 


very. little besides the necessaries of 
Wife, and such as cannot be produced in the 
United States.” 


Ticknor § Fields!’ 12mo, || 


The poems of |. 


“Of his holy life, diligent labours, and genuine zeal | 


sewith-the life-like portrait which introduces the | 
gvolumes 
Hagar the Poacher. By A.L. 0.E., 


“Jerusalem, “thy Glorious 


A TRANSLATION OF “JERUSALEM; DU HOCHGEDAUTE 
‘ote STADT,” IN THE ORIGINAL METRE. 


Jobn Matthew Meyfart, the author of thie 


beautifal hymo, was Lutheran theologisn of 
‘| the first part of the seventeenth centary. He 


was born at Wallwinkel in Thuringia, Novem- 
ber 9, 1590. His father was a Lutheran pas- 
tor, Meyfart pursued his stadies at Jena and 
Wittenberg. [le wrote many able worke, 


especially on doctrinal ‘and polemical theology, 


and held various offices of the highest import- 
ance, The closing years of his life weré spent 
as @ theological professor, “ Professor of the 
Augeburg Cuofession,” Pastor, and Senior of 
the Ministerium at Erfurt, where he died, 
Januar7 26, 1642 The fine translation here 
given is from the Church Journal. 

Jerusalem, high tower thy glorious walls, 

Would God I were in thee! 


My heart hath gone where thy fair beauty catis, 


And dwells no more in me; 

Far over hill and mountain, 
Far over plain and dell, - 

On wings of rapture soaring, 
It bids this world farewell! 


O day of joy, and hour of pure delight— 
How long wilt thou delay? 

When peacefully my soul may take its flight, 
And leave this load of clay, 
In perfect trust reposing 

On God’s Almighty hand, 
Who faithfully shall bring it 
Home to its Fatherland. 


Lo! from the tomb, up to the clouds of heaven, 
It instantly shail soar, 
When, hushed in death, its last farewell is given 
To earth, now seen no more; 
Elijah’s fiery chariot 
In triumph it shall ride, 
Upborne by angel armies, 
That fly on every side. 


The gates of pearl now open wide to me, 
Thou City of the Biest; 
To me, who oft have longed and prayed for thee, 
And thy refreshing rest, 
Ere sighs, and tears, and sorrow, 
Ere pain and grief, and woe, 
Were changed to this rejoicing, 
That all thy children know. 


What shining host is this that comes to me, 
Drawn up in bright array? | 
His chosen ones, with palins of victory, 
His joy and crown are they, 
These Jesus sends to meet me, 
To calm my doubts and fears; 
From far they sinile and greet me, 
In this dark vale of tears. 


And now behold these Prophets, Priests, and Kings, 
And Martyrs, noble band, 
Who bore the Cross, and dared the torturings: 
Of tyrants to withstand ;— 
See them in glory floating, 
In freedom every where, 
And, swift as glittering sunbeams, 
Move radiant through the air. 


In Paradise, among the saints above, 
New pleasures I shall know, 

With joy divine shall my triumphant love 
In songs of praise o’erflow; 
Shall join the full hosannas 

That echo all around, 
And mighty hallelujabs 
That ever there resound. 


Clear trumpet tones, and harps with golden strings, 
Those countless choirs employ, | 
So loud and sweet, heaven’s living temple ribgs, 
And trembles with the joy:— 
Ten thousand times ten thousand, 
A sea that has no shore, 
Whose praise in thundering billows 
Rolls on forevermore. 


To Copy Leaves of Plants on Paper. 


Take a sheet of paper, and rub over it 
the thinnest possible film of oil; then hang 
it up in the air to partially dry. Next 
cover the paper with lamp-black soot, or 


| soot from a large tallow candle, by holding 


it extended over a smoky flame, and press- 
ing it gently, but with care, into the flame, - 
in order to cover the paper with smoke, but 
of course so as not to set it on fire. Having 
done this, put it into a damp place to take 
the curl out, and when cold and flat, lay on 
the smoky side the leaf intended to be im- 
pressed or printed; then press with a soft 
wad every part of it, so as to take up a por- 
tion of the black; this finished, place the 
leaf gently on a sheet of drawing. paper, and | 
put a piece of paper and a weight of books, 
or pressure, upon it. When the whole is 
removed, there will appear a very beautiful, 
black impression, resembling a lithograph 
of the leaf so treated, showing its veins and 
fibre, quite distinct and true to nature. 
Fleshy leaves of annuals and similar plants, 
are better to copy than evergreens. [or a 
simple method of taking impressions which 
possess the advantage that they may after- 
wards be coloured by hand, instead of lamp- 
smoke and candle-smoke, printers’ ink may 
be used, as was done by Kniphoff in his 
celebrated botanical work, which extended 
to some dozen volumes folio, and was pub- 
lished more than a century ago, and was 
the first successful attempt at nature-print- 
ing on a large scale. Impressions taken in 
printers’ ink may also be coloured, and 
Kniphoff’s work was published both plain 
and coloured.— Scientific American. 


MANUFACTURE OF HORN COMBS. 


But few of oursreaders are aware, per- 
haps, of the amount of labour required to 
manufacture horn combs, and the kind of 
material from which they are wrought. 
The butcher, after killing a steer, sends 
the hide to the tanner, or those who pur- 
chase for him, and from them the comb- 
maker obtains the horns and hoofs, paying 
so much a hundred for them. In this 
city, Ed. Warner, G. G. Miller, William 
Severns, Henry Rittenhouse, and one or 
two others are engaged quite extensively 
in this business, and the following mode is 
adopted to make beautiful combs from 
crooked horns and unsightly hoofs: 

The. horns, when taken to the factory, 
have the tips sawed off, which tips are sold 
to the umbrella and cane manufacturers. 
If the comb to be made is a back one, for 
children, the horn is sawed spirally, by 
hand; if straight combs, the horn is cut 
from end to end, after which they are 
placed in cold water to soak, and after re- 
maining there for some time, are removed 
and scraped with steel scrapers. The press- 
man then takes them in hand, and after 
boiling them in water cr sperm oil, places 
them in a press composed of iron boxes, 
heated with charcoal, and when the horns 
are flattened, they are cut with shears into 
the proper size for combs. 

From this room they go into the manu- 
facturing department, and after being soak- 
ed again, are shaved down to the proper 
thickness for twinning or cutting the teeth. 
The machine for cutting the teeth is ex- 
ceedingly ingenious and complicated. The 
horn is placed upon a moderately heated 
bed under the tooth cutter, and at each 

ressing down of the lever the piece of horn 
is cut into two combs. They are then taken 
out and pulled apart while warm, and placed 
in the hands of the maker, who grails them, 
or shapes the teeth, after which they go to 
the finisher, who smooths them by rubbing 
the surface with powdered brick, obtained 
from Bath,.England. 

After being carefully washed, the stainer 
takes them in hand, and with a chemical 
preparation spots them according to his own 
fancy, which spots are brought out after the 
comb has been placed in a dye made of Nica- 
ragua wood. The dye having the most pow- 
erful effect on the part chemically prepared, 
the comb is made to assume somewhat the 
appearance of tortoise shell. The combs are 
then placed in the sun, and after being thor- 
oughly dried are polished. The combs are 
not yet ready for sale, as they have to pass 
through the hands of the bender, who, after 
heating them on an iron plate, ties them 
upon a block, fashioned into the shape de- 
sirable for the comb to assume. They are 


then placed into the hands of girls, who: 
give them the finishing touch, by oiling and 


wiping them carefully, when they are passed 


| to the hands of the packer, who puts them } 
| in packages for the market. | | 


through the same process as the horn, is 


 |.beyond description clothed its lower mem- 
| bers; and on its head was jauntily stuck a 


ceiving money as I do in paying it,” said a 


no guide but the stars, current, and winds, 


worth ten guns afloat. 


__THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


‘HOW TO HAVE A WARM TENT. | 


The correspondent of the Providence 
Press, writing from the Second Rhode Is- 
land Regiment’s camp, gives the following 
useful account of the manner in which that 
regiment has protected itself from cold an 
frost while in tent: 

‘“‘ Camp Brightwood, Oct. 15.—We have 
been getting, for a few nights, quite a touch 
of winter. Indeed, the cold has pinched 
us ‘quite smartly,’ as our Southern neigh- 
bours say, so that we ndt only feel the need 
of warmer blankets, and more of them, but 
of good fires also. Necessity is the mother 
of invention, and the need of protection 
against the sudden cold has set the inven- 
tive wits of our Yankee soldiers to work in 
good earnest. A plan was soon hit upon, 
which answers the purpose most perfectly. 
This is the description of it:—A hole is 
dug in the centre of the tent, about two 
feet in depth and diameter. This is walled 
with stones laid in soft clay, and covered at 
the top, with the exception of a small aper- 
ture, for the introduction of fuel. For this 
aperture there must be a close-fitting door, 
or cover, which can be opened and closed 
at pleasure. Across one side of the tent a 
trench is laid, and covered with wood and 
earth, through which the cold air is con- 
veyed freely to the Lottom part of this sub- 
terranean fire-place. From the top of the 
same, and across the opposite side of the 
tent, another trench is laid, and carefully 
covered with sfone and earth, through which 
the smoke and surplus heat is carried off. 
This is universally practicable. It can be 
introduced easily into any tent or dwelling. 
The economy of it; it costs only a few hours’ 
work for three or four men. The conve- 
nieoce of it; being entirely under ground, 
it takes up none of the precious room of 
our small tents. The utility of it; it dries 
and warms the earth within, and even be- 
yond the entire circuit of the tent, and thus 
prevents those damp, cold, and unhealthy 


The sole of the hoof is cut out. avd manu- 
factured into pocket and puff combs, and 
the upper part of the hoof, after going 


turned into combs of various kinds. The 
clippings from the horns and hoofs are sold 
to the burners, who manufacture them into 
pot-ash and Prussian blue. 

Notwithstanding many of the combs are 
sold as low as eight cents per dozen, each . 
one has to pass through nine or ten distinct 
processes and new hands, each time, before 
they are ready for the market, and it is 
only owing to the rapidity with which they 
are made, that any profit can be realized 
upon the manufacture. —Ledyer. 


AN AMAZON QUEEN. 


A letter from: Rome of the 6th ult. says: 
‘Riding a few days since in the Campagna, I 
was passed by three equestrians—two certain- 
ly men, the third a puzzle, but seeming rather 
of the ‘epicene,’ or doubtful gender. It wore 
a yellow Zouave jacket; a black garment 


bersagliere hat, with a great plume of yellow 

and black feathers. It rode like a woman— 

that is, very fast and recklessly—to the 

evident terror and suffering of its two com- 

panions, who dressed in tight suits of black, 

and one at least with his feet thrust into 

his stirrups the wrong way, were tempting 

Providence in a trot. A wide ditch was 

before them—I have seen men turn from a 

smaller. It, however, went straight at it, 

and got well over; and, turning round, and 

taking off her hat to her ‘pounded’ com- 

papions, there was the beautiful face of the 

ex Queen of Naples, who stopped to light 
ber cigar, while the two men went ignomi-. 
niously round by the bridge.” 


— 


THE LUXURY OF PAYING DEBTS. 


‘‘T hope you feel as much pleasure in re- 


bably the chief cause of the ill health among 
soldiers. The tents are thus also furnished 
with moist and genial atmosphere, the heat 
of which can be easily increased, so as to 
friend one day in settling a bill. This was | meet the exigencies of the coldest part of 
the language of an honest man, one who felt | the season.” 

a great inward satisfaction in being able to} + 
meet promptly every obligation’ He was 
not only strictly conscientious, but nervous- 
ly sensitive in such matters. If he owed 
any body even a few dollars, it made him 
uneasy, and he could hardly sleep over 
night until it was paid; and as he paid the 
bill, and took his receipt, he experienced a 
relief of mind, which was a real and honest 
satisfaction. 

This scrupulousness may have been car- 
ried to an extreme, and further than is pos- 
sible in many cases. Men doing a large 
business are often obliged to give notes, 
aud thus contract obligations which cannot 
be discharged until the expiration of a given 
time. But the feeling is most honourable, 
and the exafnple to be commended to 
others. If such scrupulousness were more 
general, it would render all our business 
relations more healthy and happy. 

But some, we are ashamed to say, act on 
the contrary principle—of avoiding pay- 
ment as long as they can. They do not 
mean to be dishonest, but they are always 
putting off the day of payment. They 
never pay a bill to day that they can post- 
pone until to-morrow; never this week, if 
they can pat it off till next week. And so 
they get the reputation among their neigh- 
bours, of being slack and negligent in busi- 
ness affairs. 

Such a reputation is a reproach to any 
man’s character. Especially is it a shame 
for a man, who pretends to be a Christian, 
to incur the imputation of being slow and 
careless in paying his debts. Some who 
think themselves very pious, have no con- 
science in this matter. They will disre- 
gard their own promises with the utmost 
coolness and indifference, and seem to think 
they have a perfect right to pay, or not to 
pay, just according to their own conveni- 
ence !— Evangelist. 


NAVIGATION WITHOUT A COMPASS. 

At a recent meeting of the American 
Ethnological Society, at New York, a paper 
was read, in which a Mr. Joane, of the Mi- 
cronesian mission, describes a voyage made 
by the natives, in little canoes, for a dis- 
tance of five hundred miles and back, with 


— 


WHAT “RIP-RAPS” MEAN. 


Many persons have, since the war begun, 
made inquiry as to the origin of the term 
‘‘ Rip-raps.”” For the benefit of the unin- 
itiated, we give the following information: 
In engineering, a “‘rip-rap” is a foundation 
obtained by throwing stones together in a 
heap, without order, in deep water, or on 
soft bottom. The battery on the channel 
between Fortress Monrve and _ Sewell’s 
Point is constructed on such artificial foun- 
dation, and therefore styled the “ Rip-raps.”” 
The fortification was begun about twenty 
years ago. Loose blocks of granite were 
piled up to a height of twenty or thirty 
feet, and permitted to remain for years, for 
the purpose of settling the foundation. 
The blocks were taken down to the water- 
line a year ago, and nothing more has been 
done to the fortification since. 


A HERO OF CASTELFIDARDO. 


One of the most ludicrous and extraordi- 
nary cases of imposture has recently been 
exposed in’ France A young man, named 
Gisquei, has been condemned at Laval for a 
long course of swindling, over whom the 
Bishop of Poitiers pronounced last year an 
eloquent and solemn funeral oration, in the 
belief that he had been killed at the battle 
of Castelfidardo, fighting in the cause of the 
Pope. Having previously succeeded in 
swindling various priests by stories of sud- 
den conversions from Protestantism, he an- 
nounced last year that he was about to join 
the Papal brigade, and subsequently des- 
patched a letter to his protectors in Poi- 
tiers, in which he informed them that he 
had been mortally wounded at Castelfidardo, 
and was dying happy as a defender of the 
Pope. The letter was forwarded, enclosed 
in another, announcing that the hero and 
martyr had breathed his last. The Bishop 
held a solemn mass, and pronounced the 
funeral oration we spoke of. Unfortunate- 
ly, the slain champion of the Papal cause 
returned to earth, and engaged in several 
new acts of swindling and cheating, which 
led to his arrest, his full identification, and 
the disclosure of his whole history. The 
man, who defended himself with great im- 

udence, was condemned to fifteen months’ 
imprisonment, fifty francs fine, and five 
years’ surveillance of the police. On hear- 
ing the condemnation, he laughed sarcasti- 
cally. 


and with only two stopping places. It was 
stated at a previous session of the Society, 
by a Mr. Gulick, that he had seen the na- 
tives of the Society Islands make the voy- 
age to the Sandwich Islands in canoes, and 
and that when offered a compass, they de- 
clined accepting it, saying that their pilot 
had one “in his head.” Certain old Span- 
ish writers speak of some of the Americans 
as having always in their heads the points 
of the compass, so that they knew their 
courses and bearings, even at the bottom of 


NEW ZEALAND GOLD-FIELDS. 


a mine. ka, about thirty miles from Tokomairiro, are 
exciting great interest in Otago and other 
EXPLOSIVE SHELLS. provinces. A very interesting letter has 

| Bs been published by Mr. Gillies, a member of 


the Provincial Council, describing a visit to 
Tuapeka towards the end of June. He 
says the gold is found in some places lying 
on the flat surface of the blue slate rock, 
and in one rich claim it lay sprinkled about 
like oats sown in a field. In others, and 
more generally, it is found in ledges of the 
rock, and deposited in the hollows, where 
the ledge or hollow crosses what has for- 
merly been the course of the stream. In 
some places it is embedded in the blue slate 
rock several inches, and it is found in the 
quartz. The gold is, doubtless, to be found 
distributed over the whole valley in paying 
quantities. Mr. Gillies is of opinion that 
the gold is distributed over a large tract of 
country, and that it is likely to be a per- 
manent, as well as a rich gold field. About 
one thousand men were on the spot, and 
the greatest harmony and cheerfulness pre- 
vailed. 


When the explosive shells invented by 
William W. Hubbell, Esq., of Philadelphia, 
destroyed the Petrel,’ our military officers 
at once saw that they must be equally 
effective on entrenched works; and we not 
long since called attention to the fact, that 
these shells, now in the navy and wilitary 
service, for 8, 9, 10, and 11-inch Dahlgren 
shell guns and columbiads, might be relied 
on to do the heavy work. The official re- 
ports show that the 9 and 11-inch shells, 
which were of the same patent, blew up the 
fort at Hatteras, notwithstanding the asser- 
tion so often made that one gun on shore is 


One of the most important features in 
Hubbell’s shell is its great accuracy. He 
discovered that the cause of the deviation 
of the Paixhan shells, and of cannon balls, 
and their wild inaccuracy, was due to the 
accidental location of the centre of gravity 


in the gun, and the imperfect arrangement 
of the metal in casting them. He found SLEEP. 
out that when the centre of gravity was to ae 


The first sensation of drowsiness is na- 
ture’s call for sleep. Waking shows the 
body is rested. After the degree of strength 
of which the state of the system is capable, 
is restored by sleep, longer stay in bed only 
relaxes. He perverts reason who, by a ha- 
bit of artificial excitement, keeps awake so 


the right or left, up or down in the gun, the 
shell would correspondingly deviate from a 
true line; and he cast the shell on a new 
pattern, or form, and loaded it in such a 
manner that the centre of gravity was always 
alike in the gun, and true to the line of 
fire, by which improved principle of form- 
ing and loading the shell the accuracy of a 
rifle ball is obtained out of smooth-bored 
shell guns. He also made it impossible to 
destroy or prevent the explosion of the shell, 
by water, or sand, or stone walls, even when 
under the highest velocity, or greatest pene- 
tration, and at the same time made them to 
explode at any desired time, as well as im- 
mediately on impact in a vessel or fort. 
They first blew up the Bogue Forts near 
Canton. In the present war they dismoun- 
ted all the batteries within their range at 
Aquia Creek, next blew up the Petrel, now 
the Hatteras Forts; and for the credit of 
Philadelphia we have it to say, that this 
great invention of one of her sons is giving 
good account of itself in the war for the 
maintenance of the Union.— Phila. Inq. 


—nature’s undoubted signal for quitting 
repose, obedience to which secures a desire 
to rest at the fit hour. Some people close 
their shutters against it. George III. con- 
sulted his household physicians separately, 
as to the modes of life conducive to health 
and longevity; as to the importance of early 
rising, there was full coincidence. Old 
people, examined as to the cause of their 
longevity, all agree that they have been in 
the habit of going to bed early, and rising 
early. In debilitated people, a degree of 
fever, or something resembling it, comes on 
toward evening; going very early to bed is 
of great consequence to them. Rising an 
hour or two earlier than usual often gives a 
vigour which nothing else can produce. 
Many people, at waking, feel a disposition 
to rise; they lose it by indulging a lethargic 
state, or lolling awhile.. We lose vigour by 
lying in bed in health, longer than for sleep ; 
the mind is less tranquil; the body is less 
disposed for refreshing sleep; appetite and 
digestion are lessened. After long or late 
mental exertion, sleep is a watch; the 
thoughts continue themselves, effecting use- 
less fatigue. Some people cannot go to 
sleep; they hope to find refreshment in an 
additional nap; another, and another, 


THE FIRST SECESSIONIST. 


When General Greene retired after the 
battle of Eutaw to the Santee hills, in Sep- 
tember, 1781, the South Carolinians endeay- 
oured to persuade the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia troops to desert and go home. At 
last a fellow named Timothy Griffin, seeing 
some Marylanders in earnest conversation 
with an officer, went up and openly urged 
them to resist his authority. The officer, 
Captain McPherson, of Maryland, knocked 
the mutinous South Carolinian down, and 
then had him arrested. The next morning 
he was tried, found guilty, and shot imme- 


themselves unfit for exertion until they 
have taken a breakfast, which they make 
no effort to merit. Nothing breaks up the 
strength sooner than want of sleep at the 
hour nature obviously designed for repose, 


diately, in presence of the whole army. 


This put a stop to “secession.” marked, as well by the regular return of 


exhalations from the earth, which are pro-, 


The newly discovered gold. fields at Tuape- 


late that he is not ready to rise by daybreak - 


leaves them more langnid; they. fancy 


day and night, as by our own feelings, if 
not prevented by artificial habits. Labour, 
which is light in the day, is burthensome 
in the night. The accumulated stimuli of 
the day are sufficient for the temporary ex- 
haustion of the system; the rest of the 
night is requisite to recruit us for each suc- 
cessive day. | 


Farm ans Garden. 


. Give Your Horsgs Liaut 
History informs us that a certain Emperor 
loved a favourite horse so much that he had 
a golden manger made for him. This ex- 
travagance appears unpardonable in the 
estimation of many, now-a-days, and yet it is 
more pardonable than the opposite extreme 
—meanness in the treatment of the horse. 
In looking at the construction of a very 
large proportion of our horse-stables, I am 
sometimes led to think that the object of 
the builder must have been to see how 
widely he could depart from every principle 
of humanity and expediency—humanity in 
compelling a patient and faithful animal to 
remain penned up in a close, dark, and fil- 
thy apartment—expedieacy, in thus sacrifi- 
cing not only the comfort, but the health, 
and, consequently, the usefulness and value 
of the animal. Light is indispensable to 
the plant, and to the man—is it Jess so to 
the horse? If it is, why? When the 
tyrants of the old countries sought to inflict 
their most fearful punishments, next to 
death, confinement in a dark cell was coh- 
sidered the most severe. Is it reasonable 
that the horse—whose native home is in 
the desert and wilderness, where there is 
nothing to obstruct the free light of heaven 
—is it reasonable, I ask, that he should 
not suffer from confinement in our generally 
dark and gloomy stables? Is it not ashame, 
in a land like ours, where glass enough for 
a moderate-sized window cap be had for 
fifty cents, that a valuable horse should be 
shut up, day after day, in a dark stall or 
stable? Let every horse owner’s heart, if 
he has one, answer! Is foul air wholesome 
for plants? Certainly not. Is it wholesome 
for men? Most emphatically, no! If not 
wholesome for plants or men, can it be for 
horses? The answer is as emphatically, 
no! Why, then, are the majority of our 
stables constructed without regard to that 
most important feature, ventilation? In 
thousands of cases an animal, than which 
none other loves the fresh air better, is 
doomed to confinement for days and nights 
at a time in a stable, the atmosphere of 
which is so foul that a man would die in it. 
How many of the diseases to which our 
horses are subject, may be traced to this 
unpardonable “error? I say unpardonable, 
for no man possessed of either common- 
sease or common humanity, would thus 
punish one of his best and most* faithful 
friends—the horse. 

A word in conclusion. Farmers, if you 
would have healthy, lively, serviceable 
horses, give them plenty of light. God 
will supply it, if you will only furnish the 
means whereby it can be made to reach 
your stables. Look to the ventilation of 
your stables, if you would not have prema- 
turely old and worn out horses. Depend 


| upon it, plenty of light, and plenty of fresh 


air in your stables, will save you many a 
dollar in the course of a lifetime.— Corr. of 
Farmer and Gardener. 


YEAsT.—A correspondent mentions the 
fact that one of the chief bakers of the 
Thirty-fourth Regiment was formerly the 
baker of Lord Lyons. He makes his yeast 
from water and hops alone, and no better, 
sweeter, or lighter bread was ever tasted. 
He tells of a simple recipe for making the 
same, which is highly commended by the 
General of one of the brigades. It may be 
of service to many a poor camp baker, as 
well as tidy housewife:—Boil one pound of 
hops, quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and 
a little salt in two gallons of water, for one 
hour. When milk-warm, bottle, and cork it 
close. It.will be ready for use in twenty- 
four hours. 


How To HAVE Goop CripER.—A cor- 
respondent of the Boston Journal says: 
‘‘ Put the new cider in clean casks or bar- 
rels, and allow it to ferment from one to 
three weeks, according as the weather is 
cool or warm. When it has attained to 
lively fermentation, add to each gallon 
three-fourths of a pound of white sugar, 
and let the whole ferment aguin until it 
possesses nearly the brisk pleasant taste 
which is desirable should be permanent. 
Pour out a quart of the cider, and mix with 
it one quarter of an ounce of sulphite .of 
lime for every gallon that the cask contains. 
Stir until it is intimately mixed, and then 
pour the emulsion into the liquid. Agitate 
the contents of the cask thoroughly for a 
few minutes, then let it rest, that the cider 
may settle. Fermentation wjll be arrested 
at once, and will not be resumed. It may 
be bottled in the course of a few weeks, or 
it may be allowed to remain in the cask, 
and used on draught. If bottled, it will 
become a sparkling cider, better than what 
is called champagne wine. Professor Hors- 
ford, of Cambridge, was the first to use the 
sulphite of lime for this purpose, and to 
him is due the credit of first calling atten- 
tiop to its usefulness. It is in no respect 
deleterious, as the sulphate, into which the 
sulphite is changed by the liberation of sul- 
phurous acid, is entirely insoluble, and re- 
mains at the bottom of the vessel. The 
writer has cider prepared in this way two 
years since, which has remained unchanged, 
and is now a beverage of unsurpassed ex- 
cellence. The sulphite of lime, not the sul- 
phates, must be used.” 


ToE VALUE OF INDIAN Corn.—By those 
who do not know, or are too scientific to 
profit by the experience of nations of men, 
and herds of fat cattle, Indian corn, rice, 
buckwheat, &c., are only considered good 
fodder. Liebig states that if we were sub- 
ject to the same degree of cold as the So- 
moieles, we should be able to consume the 
half of a calf, and a dozen candles at a 
single meal. During excessive fatigue in 
low temperature, wheat flour fails to sustain 
the system. This is owing to a deficiency 
in the elements necessary to supply animal 
heat; and the strong desire for oleaginous 
substances under these circumstances, has 
led to the belief that animal food is neces- 
sary to human support. But late scientific 
experiments have led to better acquaintance 
with the habits of the North American In- 
dians, and show that vegetable oil answers 
the same purpose as animal food; that one 
pound of parched Indian corn, or an equal 
quantity of corn meal made into bread, is 
more than equivalent to two pounds of fat 
meat. Meai from Indian corn contains 
more than four times as much oleaginous 
matter as wheat flour; more starch, and is, 
consequently, capable of producing more 
sugar, though le8s gluten; in other impor- 
tant compounds, it contains nearly as much 
nitrogenous material. The combination of 
alimentary compounds in Indian corn ren- 
ders it alone the mixed diet capable of 
sustaining man under extraordinary circum- 
stances. In it there is a natural coalescence 
of elementary principles which constitute 
the basis of organic life, that exists in no 
other vegetable production. [In ultimate 
composition, in nutritious properties, in 
digestibility, and in its adaptation to the 
various necessities of animal life in the 
different climates of the earth, corn meal is 
capable of supplying more of the absolute 
want of the adult human system, than any 
other single substance in nature. 

The above article, which we clip from the 
Massachusetts Ploughman, contains impor- 
tant information in regard to the value of 
Tadian corn. It should be borne in mind, 
however, that the different varieties of corn 
vary materially in regard to the most im- 
portant qualities. Some varieties are nearly 
or quite destitute of gluten, oil, or the salts 
of iron, all-important constituents in the 
mixed diet referred to by Baron Liebig. 


The Tuscarora and the White Flour corn 


are examples of this character, being com- 


posed chiefly of starch, or dextrine and. 
starch. They make a nice white meal, 
which may be made into excellent bread; 
and, on account of the greater softness of 
the grain, are considered by some better 
food for horses than the more flinty varie-. 
ties. The commonly received opinion is 
that yellow corn contains most oil. While 
this is generally true, it is not invariably so. 
The colour of corn often depends on the 
epidermis or hull, and sometimes on the oil 
—the latter is not always yellow. The 
Rhode Island White Flint corn contains an 
abundance of transparent colourless oil, 
which can easily be seen through the clear 
pellucid hulls. All the flinty varieties of 
corn contain a considerable quantity of ‘oil. 
The Canada corn, or EKight-rowed Yellow, 


contains more than any other variety, except: 


the Rice corn, and Pop corn. Among 
Southern varieties, the Small Yellow, and 
the Little White Flint contain most oil. It 
is evident that the varieties of corn contain- 
ing most oil or fatty matter are much the 
most valuable for fattening animals or poul- 
try, and also for human food. This fact is 
worth the consideration of farmers.— Vulley 
Farmer. 


Rosin FOR THE GREEN Fiy.—A writer 
in the Revue Horticole reports that, thinking 
tobacco smoke too expensive a remedy for 


the green fly on his peach trees, he had had 


recourse to that of rosia, which he found 
answered just as well, at a far smaller cost. 


CLOVER IN OrcHarRDs.—Is it true that 
clover is worse for young trees than other 
grasses, as is commonly supposed? Clover 
is probably more detrimental to the growth 
of trees, young or old, than any other crop. 
The roots of common grasses extend down- 
wards but a few inches, as every ploughman 
is aware, who inverts the sward. Conse- 
quently, grass is not so injurious to old 
orchards, where the roots of the trees have 
extended downwards two or three feet in 
the subsoil, (as ditchers may often have ob- 
served,) as to young trees, the roots of 
which are near the surface. But the roots 
of clover extend deeply down. Our read- 
ers may have observed the statement that 
President Geddes, at the late meeting of 
the State Agricultural Board, at Water- 
town, exhibited clover roots that had: run 
down three feet eight inches, and were 
then broken off. When a crop throws its 
roots through every portion of the soil and 
subsoil that is occupied by the roots of 
trees, the result must be many times more 
injurious to the Jatter, than when the mere 
surface is covered. We must not be under- 
stood as approving the occupancy of young 
orchards by crops of grass, which so much 
checks the growth of trees, and often proves 
their destruction. 


Children's Column, 


MORNING THOUGHTS 
FOR A LITTLE CHILD. 


Night is over; light is streaming— 
Through my window-pane ’tis come; 

And the sun’s bright rays are beaming 
On my own dear, happy home. 

God has watched me through the night; 

God it is who sends us light. 


Night is over; some poor children 
Have been homeless, sleepless, ill; 
God has let me rest so sweetly 
In my chamber, warm and still. 
Lord, I thank thee for thy love; . 
Raise my morning thoughts above. 


Night is over; Heavenly Father, 

I would bend my knees and pray; 
Help my weakness, guide me safely, 
Watch and keep me all the day. 
Take away my love of sin; 
Let thy Spirit rule within. 


AN OLD FABLE IN A NEW DRESS. 

‘Once upon a time,” said papa, “there was 
@ poor man, who lived in a small hut. One 
bitter cold day he lighted a large fire, and 
lying down before it, he exclaimed, ‘O how 
comfortable this is!—how good it is to be 
warm!’ 

‘* «So it appears,’ said a gruff voice outside. 

The man turned round and beheld a camel 
standing by the door of the hut, which, unfor- 
tunately for him, he had left open. Too lazy 
to rise, he contented himself with taking up a 


stick, which he threw at the camel; but the |. 


latter merely bowed his head, until be could 
poke it in at the door, while he said, ‘Allow 
me to warm my nose, it is cold.’ 

““*Go away,’ exclaimed the man, throwing 
another stick at bim; ‘I do not want your 
ugly head in my hut, there is scarcely room 
for me.’ 

‘‘*T will only poke it in a little way,’ said 
the camel, ‘and as for its being ugly, it cer- 
tainly is not kind nor polite to remind me of 
that which is a misfortune rather than a 
fault.’ 

‘‘The man laughed at this speech, while he 
thought, ‘ Well, his head cannot inconvenience 
me much, so let it be; and now I look at it 
azain, it is not so ugly as I thought at first.’ 

‘‘A few minutes afterward he heard a beavy 
step, and looking up, he saw that the camel 
had managed to put his forefeet, as well as 
his great shoulders, inside the hut. ‘Come, 
this is too much of a good thing,’ said the 
man, as he took up a stick and began beat- 
ing him; ‘just please to get out of my hut, or 
I will make you.’ 3 

‘‘* Dear sir,’ replied the camel, in a piteous 
tone of voice, while he tried hard to squeeze 
out a few tears, ‘Dear sir, you were kind 
enough to allow me to put my head in, and, as 
&@ matter of course, my shoulders followed; 
as for my feet, I cannot see that they take up 
much room. If you only knew how the fire 
warms my poor bones, and how I suffer from 
the rheumatism, you would have some pity.’ 

“*Well, well, I don’t wish to be hard upon 
you; but remember—you are not to come a 
step nearer.’ . 

‘**No, certainly not,’ said the crafty camel, 
while all the time he was creeping in, by slow. 
degrees; ‘no, certainly not,’ and in another 
moment he gave a push, and got his whole 
body inside the but. 

‘““*Well, you are impudent!’ exclaimed the 
man, who, fearing lest he might be crushed, 
ran for safety to the corner of the hut; ‘I 
told you there was no room for you, and yet 
here you are. Howcan you impose thus upon 
my good nature?’ . 

“The camel only replied by stretching him- 
self, at full length, on the floor of the hut. 
This cool way of treating the matter made the 
man so angry, that he seized the poker, and 
began beating the camel. 

‘**¢Have a care, my friend,’ said the latter, 
as he returned the blows with one stroke from 
his leg; ‘two can play at that game;’ and 
then, as the unfortunate man fell down, crush- 
ed and bleeding, he added, ‘ You have no one 
to blame but yourself. Had you not given me 
permission to put my head in your hut, my 
body would not have followed.’ ” 

Papa stopped for a few minutes, and then 
looking round, be said, “This is an old Per- 
sian fable. Who can tell me the lesson it 
teaches?” 

“It might be treated as an allegory,” ob- 
served Mr. Lovel. 

“Yes,” exclaimed Charlie Sefton, one of our 
young friends, “like the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
The man may represent Conscience, and the 
camel Sin. Conscience being nearly asleep, 
leaves the door of the heart ungaarded.” 

“T know,” interrupted Ada, ‘and then Sin 


came, looking so great and ugly, and making 


excuses to get in, while Conscience was too 
much at ease to resist.” 

“Let me go on,” pleaded Charlie, and per- 
mission being granted, he continued ;—“* When 
the man had looked at the camel alittle while, 
he did not think him ugly; and that is just 
true, for mamma says that when people get 
over their first hatred of sin, they begin to 
think it is not so bad as it once appeared, and 
then it comes just like the camel—creeping, 
creeping in by slow degrees, until the heart is ' 


= 


filled with it, and conscience is silenced far | 
ever. 

“T have found a lesson from ft 
said Marion. 
secure from danger, and thus left thé door of 
his hut open; so when we think ourselves safe 


from temptation, it often comes in a form we | 
never thought of, and finding us unprepared | 
and unguarded, sin enters in and takes poe- | 


session of our hearts.” 

“Aod now for my lesson,” said pa 
“Try all of you to remember that those sins 
which steal upon us by slow degrees are ever 
the most dangerous, therefore seek for stren 
to resist the first appearance of evil. Be 
watchful and prayerful, and thus you wilt-not 
only be ready to detect the approach of sin— 
under whatever disguise it may appear—but 
you will have grace to overcome it.” 


A GOOD PRAYER. 


A little African was one day heard to pray 
thus:—“ Lord Jesus, my heart bad too much. 
Me want to love you, me want to serve you; 
but my bad heart will not let me. O Lord 
Jesus, me can’t make me good. Take away 
this bad heart. O Lord Jesus, give me new 
heart! O Lord Jesus, me sin every day. Par- 
don my sin. O Lord Jesus, let me sin no 
more! | 

“Father,” said a young hopeful the other 
day, “‘how many fowls are there on thie ta- 
ble?” ‘ Why,” said the old gentleman, as he 
looked complacently on a pair of nicely-roasted 
chickens that were smoking on the table, 
‘there are two.” “Two!” replied the smart 
boy; “there are three, sir, and [’ll prove it.” 
‘‘ Three!” replied the old gentleman, who was 
a plain, matter-of-fact man; “I'd like to see you 
prove it.” ‘ Easily done, easilydone. Is not 
that one?” said the smart boy, laying his knife 
on the first; ‘“‘and that two?” pointing to the 
second; ‘and do not one and two make three?” 
** Really,” said the father, tarning to his wife, 
who was stupefied at the immense learning of 
her son, “really, this boy is a genius, and 
deserves to be encouraged ;” and then, to show 
that there’s fun in old folks as well as young 
ones, he added, “‘ Wife, do you take one fowl, 
and I'll take the second, and John may have 
the third for his learning.” | 


Sia TWO FLAGS.—Just received, a supply of 
two beautiful Engravings, in nine colours, 

representing 


I. 
“OUR HEAVEN-BORN BANNER.” 
The picture is a felicitous illustration of these 
lines in Drake’s poem, “The American Flag.” 
‘‘Ere yet the life- blood, warm and wet, 
Has dimmed the glistening bayonet, 
Each soldier eye shall brightly turn 
To where thy sky-born glories burn.” 
The fancy which the painter has here embodied 
is by no means a forced one. 


IT. 
“FATE OF THE REBEL FLAG.” 


In this striking picture the painter has typified, 
by a bold and happy fancy, the fate which every 
true patriot trusts will befall the insurZent cause. 
Price $2 each. 

For sale by | 

WILLIAM 8, & ALFRED MARTIEN, 
No. 606 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
nov 23—3t 


HE SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION.—A Monthly 
Periodical, 16 pages, 4to, published by the 
AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION, for 
Teachers, Parents, and all who are engaged, or 
interested in the Religious Training of the Young. 
Single Copies, 50 cents; Ten Copies, $4.50; 
Twenty Copies, $8 per Year. Sample Copies fur- 
nished, and Subscriptions received at the 
HOME DEPOSITORY, 
No. 1122 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
No. 599 Broadway, New York. 
No. 14) Washington Street, Boston. 
nov 23—5t 


EMOVAL.—James R. Wess, Dealer in Fine 

Teas, Coffees, and Groceries, for Family Use, 

has removed to the South-east Corner alnut 

and Eighth streets, Philadelphia, (a few doors from 

his former location) where he will be happy to 
see his Friends and Customers. 


Goods carefully packed for the country, and. 


forwarded. may 11—tf 


UST PUBLISHED.—THIRD VOLUME.— 
THE PURITANS; 


Or, the Court, Church, and Parliament of Eng- 
land, during the Reigns of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth. By Samuel Hopkins. In Three 
Volumes. Octavo. Cloth. Per volume, $2.50. 

The third volume, just issued, completes 
this most interesting History of the Puritans. It 
is a work of no ordinary character, and has been 
received by the reading public with the liveliest 
appreciation. Mr. Hopkins’s power of historical 
portraiture and dramatic narrative (says a dis- 
tinguished reviewer) will compare favourably 
with the best effurts of Macaulay, Prescott, and 

D’Aubigné. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Pulpit of the American Revolution. Period of 
1776. With Notes, Illustrations, &c. By J. W. 
Thornton. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. oN 

A work of great interest, especially at the pres- 
ent time. 

Historical Evidences of the Truth of the Scri 
ture Records. With Special Reference to the 
Doubts and Discoveries of Modern Times. By 
George Rawlinson, M. A. With Copious Illus- 
trative Notes. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

A learned, seholarly, and really valuable work. 

Muller's Life of Trust. With an Introduction 
by Francis Wayland, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

This remarkable book is having a remarkable 


sale. 

Gosse’s Romance of Natural History. With ele- 
gant Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

A beautiful, instructive, and very popular book. 

Hackett’s Iliustrations of Scripture A New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised. 12mo. Cloth, $1. 

“Trustworthy, and better than a hundred ‘ Evi- 
dences.’”— Rufus Choate. 

Kitto’s History of Palestine. With two hundred 
Illustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 

A work for any Bible student. 

Evenings with the Doctrines. By the Rev. Nehe- 
miah Adams, D.D. 12mo. Cloth, 1.25. 

“We know of no work on theology which 
meets so many of the modern heresies.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer. 

Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics and Logic. 
With Notes from Original Materials, and an 
Appendix, containing the latest Development of 
his New Logical Theory. By Sir William Hamil- 
ton, Bart. Edited by H. Longueville Mansel, B.D., 
Oxford, and John Veitch, A. M., Edinburgh. Two 
vols., royal 8vo. Cloth, $3 each. 

These masterly works are of the first import- 
ance to every scholar. 
of the Apostles. By H. Hackett, Royal 

es. ett, D.D. 
8yo. Cloth, $2.25. 

A learned and valuable Commentary, held in 
high estimation Biblical scholars. 

The Leaders of the Reformation. Representative 
Men of Germany, France, England, and Scotland.. 
By J. Tulloch, D.D.. 12mo. 

Life of Daniel Wilson, D.D., late Bishop of Cal- 
cutta. By Rev. Josiah Bateman. With Portraits, 
Map, and numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 
Cloth, $3. 

A noble work, giving the life of a noble man. 

Morning Hours in Patmos, The Opening Vision 

of the Apocalypse, and Christ’s Epistles to the 
Seven Churches of Asia. By Rev. A. C. Thomp- 
son, D.D., author of “The Better Land,” &c. 
12mo. Cloth, $1. 
- The Pilgrim’s from this World to that 
which is toCome. By John Bunyan. New and 
beautiful edition, with Forty elegant Illustrations, 
drawn by John Gilbert, and engraved by W. H. 
Whymper. Small 4to. Tinted paper, cloth, full 
gilt, $3.50; Turkey Morocco, $6.50. 

The most elegant edition yet published. 

Gotthold’s Emblems ; or, Invisible Things Under- 
stood by Things that are Made. By Christian 
Scriver, Minister of Magdeburg in 1671. From 
ition, by the 


the Twenty-eighth German 


Rev. Robert Menzies. 8vo. Cloth, $1; cloth, 
bevelled boards, $1.25; cloth, bevelled boards, 
red edges, $1.25. 


Fine edition, on tinted paper, royal 8vo, cloth, 
$1.50; cloth, gilt. $2; half Turkey morocco, $4; 
Turkey morocco, $5. | | 

The most fascinating of devotional books. It 
teaches how to find G where, and to carry 
devotion into the humb'est duties of daily life. 

gear Most of the above may be had in various 
extra styles of Binding, adapted for Holiday Gift- 


ks. 
* WORKS NEARLY READY. 

Liberal Education; or, An Introduction pete 
and Life in an American College. By Geo 
Bliss, Professor in the University at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 12mo. 

Geographical Studies. Translated from the 
German of Carl Ritter, by Rev. W. L. Gage. 
With a Sketch of the Author’s Life, and a Por- 
trait. 12mo. 

The Law of By 
Edward. Buck, . 12mo. oth. — 

The Life of Christ Historically Considered. By 
C. J. Ellicott B.D. 12mo. Cloth, 

Life and Times of John Huss. By Rev. E. H, 
Gillett. 2 vols: 8vo. 

The Headship of Christ, and the Rights of the. 
Christian People. A Cullection of Personal Por- 
traitures, Historical and Descriptive Sketches and 
Essays, with the Author’s celebrated Letter. to 


Lord Brougham. B —“ Miller. Edited, 
with a Preface, by Peter Bayme, A.M. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Introduction to the Study of the — By 
Brvoke Foss Westeott, M.A. With an Introdue- 
tion by Professor H. H. Hackett, D.D. 12mo. 

Music of the Bible. With Illustrations. By 
Rev. E. Hutchinson. 1 vol. 8vo, 

Annual of Scientifie Discovery for 1862, By D. 
A. Wells, A.M. With a Likeness. Ready in 
March. 

Any work sent mail. post-peid, on 
receipt of the price. “A 
GOULD & LINCOLN, Publishers, 

No, 59 Washington Street, Boston. 
nov 23—3t 


| too, paps,” |. 

The man thougtit” himself | 

Soot by mal 
DB 

“For sale b 


SEW CARD. PORTRAITS.— 
‘Now 


nov 16—St 


November. 30, 1864. 


Card Portraits of Oolpeel 


New 


Baker, Colonel Bisir, General Dix, 


General Heintselman, and 
Collestion of other 


Geores W. Exu.iorr—No. 
York—Has just published 


How they are Written, and How 


E BOOK .BESULTING FROM THE 
“NATIONAL HYMN COMMITTER 
39 Walker Street, 


NATIONAL HYMNS: 


they are: 
Written. A Lyric and National Bruty for the 
By Richard One Vai- 
ume, antly Prip on Tin aper, | 
Embellishments Price, fn 
oth, $1. | ii 
As an impression prevails, to »ome extent, that 


there are to be two different books upon the above 


subject, Mr. Exriott desires to say that such’ is 
not the case; but that he bas an arrap t 


w 


ead by which he alone is to be 


1 


416 


ith Messrs. Rupp & Caruston, the owners of the 
known fora 
time as Publisher. Sy 
STANDARD BOOKS FOR AGENTS. 
Lossing’s Pictorial History of the United 
poke eye Svo, 700 pages; 300 Engravi 
Lossing’s Eminent Americans. 1 vol., 8vo., 


pages; 100 Portraits. Price $3. 
Parton’s Life of Jackson. 3 ui 


2042 pages; 3 Breel Portraits, beside 


ivi Price $7.50, : 


wih otic and Heroic Eloquence. Extracts from 
the Speeches and Writings of Distinguished Men. 


vol., }2mo, 264 pages. Price 75 cents, 
*,* Cupies of any of these works sent to any 


address, pre-paid, on receipt of price. * 


G 


#2 Agents wanted in all parts of the Country. 
reat inducements offered. 
Miscellaneous Books supplied at the lowest 
GEORGE W. ELLIOTT, 
No. 89 Walker street, New York. 


nov 23—3t 


NFANT-SCHOOL CATECHISM.—Tho Atten- 
tion of Sunday-School Superintendents is 


Called to the 


INFANT-SCHOOL CATECHISM. 
Printed in Chapters, on fine White Cards. © 
Chapter 1—The Birth of Christ, 2c. 
 _IL—The Visit of the Wise Men; dc. 
IlL—Jesus’ Return, 


Price 3 cents each; 30 : 
80 cents per Dosen; 
Address H. H. ROEDEL, 
nov 16—4t Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


Ww? TROY BELL FOUNDRY.~Eatablished 


in 1826.—The Subscribers manufacture and 


have constantly for sale at their old establishéd 


F 


their superior Bells for Churches, Aca- 


demies, Factories, Steamboats, Locomotives, Plan- 


tations, 4c., mounted in the most a ved and 
substantial manner with their new ted yoke 
and other improved mountings, and warranted 


every For information in regard 


keys, dimensions, moun 
tings, warrantee, send 


Circular. 


A. MENEELY’S 
mar 30—ly® 


West Troy, New York.’ 


COAL. OIL.—A very an 
for 


perior ar- 
ticle of Coal Oil lampé, and 


brieating machinery, 
this country, fo being consiany refined by 


oun K. WALLACE, 


J 
which he offers for sale at the lowest market price 


Keystone Coal-Oil Wor 
No. 43 Haydock street, east of 1017 North Front 


street, Philadelphia. 
Naptha, and Cart Grease. 


Bensi 


Pusiication—WNo. 


FOR THE SOLDIERS. 


Street, Philadel. 


He Soxprer’s Pocxet-Boox. 64 pages, 82mo, 
bound in cloth. Price 5 cents. ss ioe 
Advice and Directions to Soldiers, 
Prayers, 
ripture Selections, including Five Psalms, 
The Ten Commandments, 
Twenty-four Hymns; 


Being a Manual for Pocket and rey lye 


admirably for presentation to the 
diers by their Friends. . 
Also the Hymn, | 
Just as I Am.” Printed on stiff Card, on the: 
a of which are appropriate Texts of Scrip- 
ure, 
This is intended for Hospital use, and has al- 


ready been found very desirable for that purpose. 


Also, 


Tse Soupier’s Series or Tracts. Containing 


Twelve Narratives of Soldiers. Done up ina 
Wrapper. Price 10 cents. 


Address orders to 
WINTHROP SARGENT, 
espondent, 


nov 2—5t Business Corr 


G 
F 


MMENSE REDUCTION IN LOOK- 

ING-GLASSES, OIL PAINTINGS—SK- 
RAVINGS, PICTURE AND PHOTOGRAPE 
RAMES.—James 8. Eartz & Son—wNo. 816 


Chestnut street, Philadelphia—Announce the Re- 
duction of 25 Per Cent. in the prices on all their 
Manufactured Stock of Looking. Glasses, also in 


vings, Picturesand Phot 
Oil Pains 


aph Frames, and 


Paintings. e largest and most elegant 


Assortment in the Country. Arare opportunity 
now offered to make purchases in this line for 
Cash at remarkably low prices. 


EARLE’S GALLERIES, 
No, 816 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
july 20—tf 


ENRY C. BLAIR, PHARMACEUTIST, 
PRESCRIPTION 


AND 


FAMILY MEDICINE STORE, 


SOUTH-WEST CORNER OF 


EIGHTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHILADA. 


Established 1829. 
The undersigned, having resumed the 


entire 
control of his business, will be glad to see his old 
friends and the public generally, and will endea- 


vour to serve 


them with courtesy and fidelity. 
july 20—tf | BLAIR. 


» 


USE OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ACHER—TIs Superior to any now in Use. 
Your Clabes 


ECLECTIC CLASS-BOOK—FOR THE 
E 


Price for One Book Dozen, 40 
cents; per Hundred, $3. te 
Address - H. H. ROEDEL, | 
nov 16—4t¢ Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, 
MERCHANT TAILOR, | 


NORTH-EAST CORNER OF 


SEVENTH AND WALNUT STREETS, PHIL- 
ADELPHIA. 


with. Large selections of Fabrics always on hand. 
for their Orders. 


The wishes of Customers are stri¢tly’ lied 


N. B.—Gentlemen visiting the City are solicited 
sep 


IRST-CLASS CLOTHING.—We are now 
to show our Friends the 


and Pe varied Stock of Fall and Winter Cloth- 


ing ever offered in the City, all bought 


si 


excla- 
vely for Cash, which enables us to sell at a 


to suit the emergencies of the times, and, 
fore hope for a continuance of the encourage- 


ment heretofore so-kindl 


y extended us. 
ROBERT H. ADAMS, 


South-east corner of Seventh and Market streets, 


mar 2—ly 


Philadelphia 


sett, 
H. G. DAVIS & Co., Pittsfield, Mass, | 


EEDLE-BOOKS, TOILET CASES, &0.— 
Made and seld at Wholesale and Retail by 
D. B. LAMBERSON, Pittsfield; Massachu- 


SOLD ALSO BY 


rs. 


0. W. WILCOX, 199 Main Bt,, Springfield, M 
A. D. F. RANDOLPH, 683 indent N. Y. 

W. H. BABCOCK, 246 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y,. 
Wu. 8S. & A. MARTIEN, 606 Chestnut 8t., Phil’a. 
R. D. BARDWELL & Co., Troy Building, ees 
8. 0. BARNUM, 215 Main St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


H. L. BLAKESLEY, 66 Lake 8t., Chicago, I1L 


feb 16—tf 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


18 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 606 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phili 


in 
A 


ete and No. 630 Broadway, New Yo 
y ae 


WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. - 
TERMS. 
Two Dollars and Fifty Cents per annum, if paid 
advance, or Three 8, payable in six months. 
liberal discount to Agents who may become re- 


: 


sponsible. 


To Clergymen Two Dollarsa year when paid 


strictly in advance. 


No subscription received for a less term than 


one year. All subscribers who do not give expres 
notice to the contrary, will be considered as w 
ing to continue their subscription, and their paper 
will be seut to them accordingly. No paper dis 
continued until all arrearages are paid, except at 
the discretion of the Proprietors. a 


Rates.of Advertising —For 15 lines, first insertion, 


one dollar; each repetition of do,75 cents. Foe 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 75 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do., 30 cents. Payments for advertisements 


Five copies to one address, for one year, : 
Ten copies to oné address, for ‘one year, .. $30.00 


to be made in advance. 


TERMS TO CLUBS. tig 


With an additional copy tthe peraan 
who may act as agent. . 
copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional copy to the agent. ° we 


Twenty five copies one address, forone, 


17” The money must always be sent in ad vance. 


When the amount is. large, a draft should be 


cured, if possible. Address, always post-paid, _. 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN.& CO..... 
No. 606 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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